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ABSTRACT ^ 

This annotated bibliography^ prepared by the ERIC 
Counselin^g and Personnel Ser trices Center, is intended to alert the ; 
user to. a body of literature on a topic of current interest to . * 
counselors. It identifies research reports that h^ive been cited in 
the EBIC publications Research in Education and Current Indek to 
Journals in Education, and in Disserjbatxon Ibstracts international 
from Harch 1973 through Septeihier 1974. This search coters 
information regarding the viability .of certain counseling techniques 
.and programs with respect to career jdeyelbpuent and actual vocational 
choice. One hundred and ninety-eighi^ dbcuijent abstracts have been 
-T^rieved. (Author) 
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Introduction 



This Information packet, prepared by the ERIC Counsjellng and 
Personnel Services Center, is intended^to alert theiuser to a body 
of literature on a topj^c of current interest to counselors. It 
identifies research reports that have been cited in the Educational 
Resources Information Center's (ERIC) publication. Research in 
Education ' (RIE) , in Dissertation Abstracts Intemat johal ^ and in'* 
eric's Curret^t Index to Journals in Education (CUE) J^rom March 
1973 through September 1974. ^ ^ _ 

^ . ' 

/ ■ . ■ . • ' ■ \ ■ ' 

Ordering Instructions \ . 

H 

\ 

'\ 

Searchlight has attempted to give availability for all materials 
listed in this packet. In most cases, it is possible to o|btain a 
personal copy of the title listed. The sources fall into three ^ 
groupings: ^ . ^ 

ERIC Documents ' . 

References in this search for which an ED (ERIC Document) 
number is given may be ordered from the ERIC Document 
Reproduction Service (EDRS). Copies are available in 
' either hard (photo) copy or in microfiche form. The 
microfiche require a special machine for use. *To order 
any of the ED materials, please refer to the EDRS Order 
Blank at the back of this packet. 

Doctoral Dissertations 

All dissertations listed in this search have been drawn 
from Dissertation Abstracts International , a publication 
of University Microfilms. . They are available on micro- 
film (MF) at $5.00 per dissertation, or in bound photo, 
copy (X) at $11.00 per dissertation from University 
Microfilms. , 

To order, give the following information: 

1) Order number j 

2) Author's last name and initials 

3) Type of copy* desired, (microfilm or hard copy) 

4) Your name and address (list ' separately for 
billing and shipping, if they are different) 

Send your order, with payment, to Uniyersity Microfilms,. 
300 North Zeeb Road,' Ann Arbor, Michigan 48106. 
\ • • . 

Journal Articles ' 

. ' Journal article's are available from the original journal 
In library or personal collections. Refer to the entry 
for volume and page designations. 
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A Guide for Teiichers of A Course In Carter Ev* 
ploriilon, Grades 8*9*10. 

Oklahomii Voc4tion»l Research Conrfirnating 

Unit. Stillwater. / 
Pub Date 70 ^ 
Noic-l59p 

Availdhic from»- Curriculum and Instructional 
'Materia U Center. State Dcpt Tor Vocational 
and Technical Fduration. 151$, W. 6th Avc<, 
Stillwater. Oklahoma 74074 (SI 50) 
eORS frlct MF.$0.6S HC*S«.S8 
0^^crlptor»-~• Career Opportunities, *Career 
' Planning. *C(>urM: Content, Course Objectives. 
Curriculum Development. Instructioni^l Materia 
ah. Junior High Schools. Occupational 
Ouidancc. 'Occupational Information. 
. cMturce Materuls. Secondary Education. 
'Teaching Guides. 'Vocational Education 
Developed by -counselors and teachcrx in a 
workshop setting, this teaching guide should be ol 
value in planning and implementing a course in 
ca/cer cvpiorahon Designed for uvc in grades B. 
9. and 10. the guide presents creative idca^ for 
the fnllowinrg unitv (1) Know Yourself. (2) 
World of Work. (3) Use of Occupational Infor- 
mation, and (4j Career Educational Planning 
Each unit include^i stated objectives, suggested 
aetivities, evaluation techniques, and sourecs of 
rceommcndcd instructional materials Arranged 
tn a four*column format, the guide also includes 
ehcck {ist>, illustrations, sample forms,^ and a 
oublishcr indAv r K\ 
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Oircrviewj«f Nt«ds» fngnmu Mm4 Implmicnta* 
tteM •! VocalioMi Coumelkig 9»4 Gvldanct. 

f ub Date 70. 

Nu|e— I3p.; , Paper presented at the Refional 
Conference on Career Guidance, CouiueUnf 
and Placement in Burbunk^ California* April 
30-May l. 1970 * 
CDRS Price MF-S0.(5 HC*$3^9 . 
Dcscrtpton— *Aduli Counseling, Career Change, 
*Carccr flanninf , Counseling, *CounscUnf Ef* 
fectivcness, CounSclinf Goab, Coumelinf Scr* 
vices. Counselor f erformancc, Counselort, Job 
^•Ptaccmcnt* 6ccupationat Guidance, Vocational 
Adjustment. * Vocational CounscUnf, *Voca* 
tional Development, Vocational Inicresu 
The author bcf ina ;by ovcfviewinf some recent 
eritiebms of the vocational guidance field: <l) 
to0 tittle collaboration with industrial personnel; 
(2) an cmptMiis on prdcessinf masses of people 
rather than on the individual; and (3> the need 
for a systems approach to counMling. His Imprcs* 
sions, from the vantage point of industry <i.c. the 
placement . end of }be vocational counseling 
sc<^uencc), suggest flaws in' the educational-cpun* 
Kling system, resulting in inappropriate, inex* 
pcrienccd and unqualified job applicanu. The dif* 
fcrcnces between a counseling approach and the 
industrial personnel approach to job seekers/hol* 
dcrs are enumerated. Trends and circumstances 
which may affect the infusion of counseling into 
industrial relations systems arc discuue<l. The 
paper concIiH^cs with a consideration of "lifelong 
counKling" wherein adutu would have vocational^ 
counseling throughout their work hbtorics and 
even into retirement. (TL) 
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BrMglflf Gap, Am MtpcndMt Caat Siady. 
Amarican TafophoM and Telegraph Co., New 
York, N.Y,4fnstitutc for Educational Dtvcloo* 



ment. New York, N.Y.- 
Pub Date May 70 
Note— 67p. 

EDRS Price MF-$0^5 HC.$349 
Descriptors^Dropout Prevention, •Employee At* 
titudes. Inservicc Teacher Education, Instruc* 
tional Tr^, Noncollege Prcparatmy Students, 
•Occupational Guidance, School InAislry Rela- 
tionship, •Student Motivation, Taachcr 
Workshops, •Work Attitudes 
American Telephone and Teltgrapk Instigated 
this program to help studenU diicovvf 'how their 
schooling relates to assuming th« rcspooiibtlities 
of cititenship; useful careers, cami«s power, and 
the ponibilities of work that sattsfiet. Tlie four 
interrelated objectives arc to: (1) halp aiudentt 
who are underachicvers, (2) break down barriers 
and bridge the communKations gap tetwaon stu* 
denu, counsetors, teachers, bus^issssmi, and 
public officials, (3^ improve tHa educational 
..proceu, Mid (4> arrange for the cooperation of 
many businesses and public orgaaixatioqa. Five 
programs are available to accomplisli thesa olijec- 
tives: (t> 4*weiek counsetor-icacber summer 
workshops, (2) t^Uy teacher worksliops at local 
businesses, (3) six half-day workslKips ft>r stu* 
dents, (4> all*year-long company reaoaice pro- 
grams, and <5) evening parent workshops. 
Guidelines for imptemenution and sugge&tions 
for conducting workshops arc proviocd. Materials 
'jsed for esublishing and evaluating workshops 
which have been conducted are included in the 
appendix. (RR) 
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Am Equal Chance: Haodbook for Counseling bdl- 
an Students, 

Wisconsin Sute Univ., Stevens Point 
Pub Date 71 
Note-^S2p. » 
EDRS Price MF*$0,65 HC*$3»39 
Descriptors— •American Indians, •Counseling, 
Guidance Functions, •Minority Groups, •Occti* 
pational Guidance, Students, •Vocational 
Counseling ^ 
Identifiers— Wisconsin 

This handbook providn educational, vocational 
and resource information to .aid teachers, ad- 
visors, and counselors in guiding Indian students. 
Infornction presented includes the cultural 
dilemma, Wisconsin's Indians today, Wisconsin 
Indian tribes, counseling technique economic 
asstsunee, educational opportunities, sute ^ 
resources and books representing tnie Indian ctil* 
ture. Essentially, the handbook is a resource of 
contextual insight into the world of the Indian, in 
order that the counselor, teacher or advifcor may 
be betur equipped to understand tiM world of 
Oie Indian, his needs, and Ms perceptions, of a 
white socioeconomic worid. Only with this degiee 
of understanding of the Indian can the counselor 
atuniM •© cowMal the ImiMjHitfy and beneflc 
b tndlM and counaeHni iMefwii. fai afTeeL 



both indleii and counaeHnf iMeMi. hi eflTecc* 
^ ^^^^^ fivM the view that Indian is a 
member of our Ametkan cuHure aM, ahnuttane- 
ousiy. a member of a unique, valued sub-cuhurt. 
:Author/TA) ^ . 
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rodf/, MtmaUP. Todd, Koftn fritchitt 

A Pr espe ct us fer^the Oevetopmeiii el a Cmmr* 

.D t v i lppwi m t and^edMMlegy Pfevfram §tt He* 

mtntary $cheei CWIdrs*. 
Case Western Reserve Univ., Clevetend, OMo. 

DeptofEdueatioii. 



Pub Date 61 

Note-*10p. 

EDRS Price MF-$0^ HC-$3J9 

Descriplort-**Career . Planning, Educational 
Games, •Etemenlaiy School Students, Intlnic* 
tional Materials, Leamit« Activities, Oecupa* - 
tional Information, •Program Proposals, 
Resouroa Materials, Role Playing, SimulatioM, 
•TechnolMy, •Vocational Educauoii 

Identifiers— Caietr Oav a lopme a t, »Occu p atio« a l 

The Cweer Development and Technology Pto*' 
gram will help elementary sdwol chfldrao ea* 
amine various occupaiionSt tfia- worid of worii* 
technology, and their own kitemst and abOitlsa fai 
relation to pomiMe career dhaotfot. ypecMlcaMy / 
k will; (I) provide learning actMtiet that •Rgigi/ 
'viha learner la axperlenoea MdNd lo Ms laianili; 
(2) Imctralaia maa thromMBte and adlvWat 
that craes d i Kl p Hn a a , (3) help pupHs develop aa 
undantandiag of aelf, lecbnobgy, aad the umM 
of and (4) provide a IbiMdaiiM for hNar 



studjy of ttrhnttlo gy and 
plofitfosi. The w a i a ri ali wi» ba \ 
they can ba used in gpontam 
l^aaned actl¥itiaa, A TechnolQgy Reeonrea KR 
contahis a varianr of gsmw, aiiaulaikin and.saad-' 
lag materials, role pHQfing prppa, 'looli, and con* • 
struction materials, fc is an ticip i ad that the sm» 



dent witt' develop in the Mowing (t) Tha 
elcmentaiy child vrill look at tha baiie alasaama 
of **man and tMngs,*" (2) The middle grades em? 
dentt will gain an undetfianding.of self and the 
dimensioa of **pfoduCvS and servioea,*' and (3) 
The high school student wilt gain hifbnnadon 
necessary to develop a carsar plan, 
(Auihor^QEB) 
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Expanding Opportunities for Girls: Their Special 
CouMCliag Needs. 

Women's Bureau (DOL), Washington, D.C. 

Pub bate May 70 

Note-^4p. 

Available from --Wo men's Bureau, Wage and 
Labor Standards Administration, U.S. Depart* 
ment of Labor, Washington, D.C. 20210 <no 
charge) 

EDRS Price MF-S0.65 HC-$3.29 
Descriptors— *Carecr Planning. Educational 
Counselin|;, * Employment Opportunities, Equal 
Opportunities (Jobs), *Worl(mg Women 
This broc^iurc describes the changing social 
patterns which have resulted, in increased female 
labor force participation. Educational counseling 
1^ necessary to develop a woman's talents for 
rewarding career. (BH^ 
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^xploraUea ef the Occupatleoal Guidaace Role elv 
- Public Secondary Scheel Guidance 



the 



North Carolins State Univ., Raleigh. Center for 
Occupational Education < ,^«r.„.v 

Spons Agency-OfTice of Education (DHEW), . 
Washington. D.C. Bureau of Research. 

Report No-Center R3iD-IO « 

Pub Date 69 

Grant-OEG.2-7 070348-2698 

Note- nop. ' 

EDRS Price MF.$0.65 HC*$«48 

DcKriptors-t- Administrator Attitudes, Counselor 
Attitudes, •Counselor Role', Interaction. 
•Occupational Guidance, Questionnaires, 
*Role Perception, 'Secondary School 
Counselors, StatUtical AnaW»i«. Surveys,, 



\ 



' V icacner Attitudes, Vocational htlucation 

The rocu\ of this report is the rule expcctaiiims 
of the guid4ncc counselor position h\ Held by 
selected faculty~grou|iN The tviro major tasks arc * 
( 1 M<i a^ertain the extent of group agreement on 
the occupational guidance role of secondary 
school counselors,, and (2) to determine the 
reUtionships of selected variables to the degree 
of such agreement. DaU were obtained from 
principals, eounsclors. general* education 
teachers, and vocational education teachers from 
a random ^mplc of all North Carolina high 
schools having a 12th grade, a vocatuin,il 
education position, and a guidance eounselor/lt 
was concluded that principals, counselors, and 
teachers havr similar conceptions of ^«e 
occupational guidance roJc of the counselors. 
There » some slight disagreement on some of the 
role expectations listed on the 60-item instrument 
used. Tho^e variables related to xhx-i agrtftment or 
disagreement are the attitude of the counselor to 
occupational education, the type of counselor, 
and the frequency of interaction between 
counselors and general education teachers 
(^thor) 
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lairedKcteg CkMnm to ilie W»rld of Work. 

Oregon Sute Dept. of Education, Salem. 
Note— 20p. ' 
E0IIS rrlce.MF.f 0.65 HC*$3.29 
Descriptors— * Annotated Bibliographies. 
' Communications, Community Services. 
^Elementary Grades, Industry. *Occupationai 
Guidance. Occupational Information, 
*Resource Materials, Transportation, 
* Vocational Education 
Identifiers— *Career Education, World of Work 

This annouted bibliography has been prepared 
for librarians, principals, teachers, and counsetors 
interested in developing programs to assist 
elementary grade pupils to obtain knowledge 
concerning requirements and opportunities in the 
^ world of work. The list is comprised of nonfiction 
materials which,' in part or in full, have pertinent 
information about specific or general , careers. 
Listings are arranged aecording to the subject 
headings', (t) Community Government and 
Services, (2) Industry, (3) Transportation, (4) 
Communication, and (-5) Federal Government 
and Services. All of the 101 entries are listed 
alphabetically under subheadings in each major 
' heading. An alphabetical list of publishers with 
addresses is Included for, the eonvenience of 
those wishing to order titles listed. (GEB) / 
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Rowe, Fred A. • . 

FMUMlaUoii for a Scvcnili Grade Guidance UbM: 
A« AMiysis ftf Uie Dcvetopmenul Level of the 
Stveatli Grade Stvdeirt «Ni NatiooaUy Current 
OccvptttloMl Gvidaact Ctenes. FiMl Report. 

Uuh Suie Dept. of Public Instruction, Salt Lake 
City. 

Spons Agency— Office of Education (DHEW), 

Washington, D.C. Bureau of Research ^ 
Bureau No-BR.6-3046 
Pub Dale May 70 ' r 
Grant-:^OEG*4.7.063046* 1612 
' Note— ^3p. - 
EOftS Price MF.$0.65 HC*$3,29 
Descriptors- 'Cumculum, Curriculum Design,* 
Curriculum Development, Guidance Obiec* 
lives. •Guidance Programs, *Junior High 
School Studciits, Literature Reviews* *Occupa* 
tional Guidance, * Vocational Development 
This is a review of the relevant literature and 
current practices in the field of occupational 
guidance. Because it was prepared in connection 
with the beginning of a seventh grade occupa- 
tionaJ guidance class in Utah, it dealii, in the first 
part, with the vocational- maturu tional level of 
Mventh graders. The second part summarises 
contemporary eff'oru and practices throughout 
the nation tor occupational guidance on this 
level. Several guidance approaches ure eon* 
sidercd, but' the developmental approach utilized 
by the New England School Development Coun* 
ciJ is included in its entirety because of iu com* 
prehensivencis. The report concludes with.- ( I ) a 
lilt of guidance objectives, (2) Klivities and pro- 
jecu geared toward meeting those objectives: (3) 
a short bibliography of relevant educational 
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Jty/mrr, f^obert C, Jr 

MtdMlng StMdet-CawipiH sr Imcractlaa: Accms 
Ka a ltow In mm hU tf ghrt CwM ny S^mm, Uh 
faivallMi Sysiew for V^otiMMl DtcWaM* 

Harvard Univ., Cambridge, Maat. Graduate 

School of Education. 
Spons Agency-Office of Education (DHEW), 

WMhinglon, D C. 
Rtpoit No-*PR*22 
Bureau No-BR-6-1819 
Pub Date Nov 69 
Grant-OEG* 1*6-061819*2240 
Note-58p. 

SOUS Price MM0.65 HC43J9 
DeKripiors-Career Planning. 'Computer Pro. 
grams, EducationaJ Techndogy, *Inf6rmation 
Systenu, •Man Machine Syttema, *Occupa* 
tional Guidance, * Programing Languages, Vo- 
cational Counieling. Vocational Developmeni 
The career decision making paradigm underly- 
ing the Information System for Vocational 
Development (ISVD) is briefly' stated} it reflects 
the fkci that a person has dtfdereni infomtation 
, needs arvociatcd with different fife states, and 
with decision making stages within any ^ven life 
su.ge. The greater portion of the report deals 
^iih the attempts, in Phase I and Phase II of the 
ISVD project, to mak^ an interactive system 
which rcflecu this paradigm. Multiple avenues of 
acceu to the four major dau' fllct already 
devek>ped are explained and sample interactions 
presented. Access routines, or scripts, are defined 
as programmed structures for interaction between 
an inquirer (user of the system) and the daU 
X files.' (TL) 

'\ 

\ • 
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Cfwm, Oj^tght R. And Others 
V«nllofla| Education for the IWO^ Ce^rftrMct 
OiMuaion Paper. 

Office of Education (DHEW), WashingtonTtJ.C. 
Division of Vocational and TechiSical Educa* 
lion. % \ 

PubDaie'MarTiV 
Note-l3p. \ 
EOBS Price MF.$(K65 HC*m9 
Dacriptors-Adult Educ^n, 'Career Planning. 
•Discuuion Groups, 'Educattonal Change, 
'Educational Innovation, Educationa] Obiec* 
tives. Elementary Schools, Employment Qualifi* 
cations. Guidance Objectives, Secondary 
-Schools, • Vocational Education 
Identifiers- •C»-eer Education ^ 

Vocationa] c\iucation in this decade must be 
conceptualized as |ife*long career development 
for every penr > who can profit from such a pro* 
gram. A fram work for a career education system 
must be prov J«d that wiU introduea the worid of 
careers, pro kle exploration, guidMioe, couMeK 
uig, provide spedfic skills, provide piMMMxl 
and nK>re technical education, and upgrade and 
retrain throughout adult hood. ObjeclSvea of vo* 
cationa^ career development and the goals of vo- 
cational education are identified. tW theiT 
proposed elemenu of a career education model 
are suted. Some of these components are: (I) 
«l"cation will replace general education, 

(2) Pnonty wUl be given to special tarfet groups, 

(3) Career education will begin in the elementaiy 
grades aiid continue through life, (4) Job olace* 
meni and followup wiU be a continuous khool 
ftmction, and (5) Effective and continSSS 
evaluation ts required. To eflbct this system, the 
present vocational educatkm delivery system 
must be modified. (GEB) 
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HoeitzeU Kenneth £. And Others ' ^ 

''■JCU'"^*^ ^ ^ Workshop on the 
Development of Guidelines for iuHZtm Carwr 
Devtlnimtnt Pregra.. K*I2 laST^ 

Spons Agency-Ohio State Dept. of Education. 
Columbus. ' 

Pub Date Jun 71 

NoU~IOOj>.;^W<^^ held in ColumbS;"oirio 

EDM Pri^ W*$M5 nCUM 

D«cr^tori^»Ca«er Education, •Career 
Planning, Educational Programs, Elementary 
Schools, Guidelines, •Occupational GuWance 
Program Planning, Secondary Schools. 

^ Speeches. •Vocational Education, Workshops 



loentmers—uccupauonai bxpiorauon, wono oc 

Work 

The purpose of this workshop, held Juaa 8^ 
I97r. was to. develop guidelines for pUuwilig 
career devek>pmeni programs for Oradaa K*12« 
Seven persona from variotis un l veti H ka 
throughout the United States presented papen. 
The presenters, their positions^ and their topics 
were: (1) Kenneth E. Hoeltael, Asaiitani PtoIbi* 
sor of Education at State Uiiiversity of New 
York, ^Xhange and Introduction of Career 
Developmeni Innovations, in the School,** (2) 
Kenneth B. Hoyt, Professor of Education at the 
University of Maryland, "The World of Work: A 
Component in Career Development Programs,** 

(3) l^orraine S. Hanien of the Univerrity of .Mln-^r 
ncaota, ** Identifying, Organizing; and Usitig 
Resources in a Caieer Devekipiiieni Program,** 

(4) George E. Leonard, Project ^Director at 
Wayne Sute University, **Career Guidance for 
tnner-City Youth in Action: Tlie ^Developmental 
Career Guidance Project,** (5) Harry N. Drier, 
Guidance Consultant for Wisconsin Public 
Schools, Implementing Career Devetopn^nt Pro* 
grams in Senior High Schools,** (6) Juliet V. 
Miller, Univernty of Michigan, rCareer Guidance 
Methods,** and (7) Robert' L. Darcy, Colorado 
State-Untversity, **Introduction to the Economics . 

^ Component.** (BH) ' 
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rirdrmon, David K' 

Can a MacWae Develop a Caiesr? A StoNmmt 
about tke ProcoMs of Ciplsraile« <wd Camarft. 
^ t-S*^ "' ^' " ■^■■■ t iatafwHon 
iSbT VocalWnal P i r lilia a, Project Bepart 

Harvard Univ., Cambridge, Mass. Graduate 

School of Education. 
Spons Agency—OflTice of Education (DHEW), 

JSVashington, D.C. 
Pub Date Jul 68 

Grani~'OEG*l*6*06l819*2240 
Note-34p. 

EDRS Price MF.$0,65 HC*$3.29 

Descriptors-Career Choice, •Career Planning, 
Computert, •Decision Making, Information 
Networks, •Informatio/i' Systems, •Man 
Machine Systems, Occupational Choice, Occu* 
pauons, Vocationa] Counseling, •Vocational 
Developmeni 

Idei)ttfiers— Information System for Vocational 
Decisions 

Through a description of an imitation career, 
th^ author introdu<ces the complexities involved 
in programming, a man*machine system which, 
facilitates individualized careeir development. The 
inienction of man and machine is programmed, 
in the imitation career, because the tndividuat 
inscriptions of evenU in career chronologies, 
vitae and organizations are programmed for com* 
parison with the computer*s public descriptions of 
them. The imiution career -s specified as.an in* 
strumentality in career develb|mieni into. which 
the author has integrated most ^ tha important 
work on vocational development The author In* 
dicates that more research will provkle machiaes 
which: (1) can develop careeis for individuals in 
the simulation sense of **imitation;** (2) wilt 
deyetop careers with imlividuals in the instrumen* 
taliiy sense of **imiutibn;** and (3) develop 
careers for themselves in the artificial intelligence 
sense of **imiUtion.** He conchides, however, that 
in actuality machines don*t develop an in* 
dividual s career, but only help individuals un* 
dersund thetr career devekwmeni. (TL) 
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Dcvc r I ptofjk— Career Choice.- areer J* f ianmng. 
Counseling, *Coun\cting l:frectt%cnes&, ♦Coun* 
sclot Attitudes, Counselor -Perfornmncv. *Deci- 
&ion' Making,- Guidance Ver»onn^l. Noncollege 
Preparatory Students. Pupil Personnel Services, 
•Secondary i»choi>l Counselors, *Secondary 
School Students 

Three questions regarding the sccondar> school . 
guidance counselor, arc addrevsed (1) do couil« 
se lor s lie vote more time to students predisposed 
toward higher education; (2)^to what extent is 
the counselor's advice dependent on such 
predisposing variables as status, intelligence, 
parentalj^ehcouragement. tJte,; and (3) docs the 
counselor' hSve an incrememal effect on students' 
education^,' ^Expectations mdep^ndent of these 
predisposing variables. Correlational and path 
anal>scs with longitudinal data from 1171. males 
and 1105 ntajales surveyed. at the end of their 
freshman and sbnhomore \rAr< reveal that (!) if 
anylbing. counselors, have more contact with stu- 
dents leu disposed to higher eductttton; (2) the 
student's 'educational goals and ixitelligence «xerV 
a direct,effect^n_coun"seIof advice, but students 
status excru' only indirect effects; and (3) the 
counselor dotfs have an incremenUl effect on stu- 
dents' educational expectations 'independent of 
the influences of the predisposing variables in- 
cluded in the analysis. The cntical role of "ea/ly" 
educational expectations on subsequent expecta- 
tions is discussed in the text. (Autbor/TL) / 
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Descriptors— •Anxiety, *Career Planning, Deci- 
sion Making Skills, Game Theory, High School 
>{udenu. 'Occupational Choice, •Personality, 
Personality Tests, • Problem .Solving, Simula- 
tion, Voca.'ional Development 
The hypotheses tested that ( 1 ) anxiety and (2) 
extraversion (ex via) would be negatively related 
to career making ability, Variahles defined as 
.contributing to anxiety included ego weakness, 
excitability, low superego strength, threat sen- 
sitivity and high ergic tension, Extraversion was 
considered the "general tendency to" social in^^ 
teractlon " with people. Career decision making 
ability was considered directly propo^ional to the \ 
quality of strategy used by the individuaf while \ 
planning the future activities of a ficticious per- ^ 
son in the fields.of education, job, family, life and 
leisure. The Junior-Senior High School Peisonali- 
ty .Questionnaire and the Life Career Game 
(Boocock, 1968) were used to obtain measures 
of anxiety and exvia, and career decision making 
ability respectively Except for one female sub- 
group, the hypothesis of negative relationship 
' between anxiety and career decision making abili- 
ty was not supported,' in fact for 3 male sub- * 
groups, a .signiftcant positive relationship was 
found. The exvta scores and career decision mak- 
ing ability, were not related for any of the sub- 
groups. Possible reasons for non-support of the 
hypotheses are discussed (KS) 



MC.itUkii.ll Counseling 
locnlificrs— Colora^lo 

Ihi' purposes of this study were threefold: (|) 
to discover M,h.\t educational and vtKation:»| deci- 
sions sctectetl >en>ors and senior dri>pouts had 
made, (2) to investigate .»t>me selected varijflJ>lcs 
"important to the decision:; of the students, and 
(3) to discover ^mc important implications from 
tbi4 research to assist counsrlort, teachers, cur> 
riculum soecialisls, and adminisUators in iheir cf- 
loris to help stuUenis. Major rmdin^ and implica- 
tions were phased AJpon data collected f>y a general 
questionnaire* survey, counselors' interviews of 
the students, review of \he Dropout Data form, 
and an instrument on how seniors and senior 
dropouts make decisions. Among these findings 
were: (I) Approximately 69 percent of the 
seniors planned to continue their education, while 
70 pcrceiu of the «Iropout.s had plans, for jobs, 
marriage, and entering military service, (2) 
Seniors' top ranking reasons for the selection of 
high school curriculums were interest, college 
requirements, educational plans, and ability, and 
(3) Sex, health, ftnances, father's education, and 
student's ability had'some effect on seniors and 
seniors' dropout decisions. (Author/JS) 
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God OrMMatkm, H3uidanct Programs^ Occu- 
faUonat Ckoict, «SyitaflM Appcoacb, Voca- 
tKMial Davelopmait 

2A Compi«lieiMivt Cataar Ouidam Sytcam 
(CCGS) for pcognuM cT individuatbad education 
whtm oompatar wppoit ficttitiat are AvaUable ia 
detcfM. Tka CCOS promua amployt a mta. 
msik approack to develop and cv&aia 
^idMice-orkoted ofejcctivea and lelaied (nstnic. 
tionri and coiimetittg cxperieacea for youth. Thii 
cyMematic appioadi ittvolm 5 typea of activHiea: 

(1) identification of «oyik developnwnt needs; 

(2) ela»ification of olj^ectivet by^eonunonalitiea 
and pnoritiei; (3).apedkation and aelection of' 
an possible attereative atrategies for individual* 
ixcd proframt; (4) design* achadulf^ and imple- . 



mentation of aelected strategies; 

tioa sad foedbacl( of Ike efficiency andfeffedivn. 



r{5)evaia»: 



nets oif designed ptopams. The authors aufiesi 
the ultimate aim of this protram is to pro. 
vids a comprehensive dau bank of Uhavioral Ob- 
jectives, each keyed to n variety of appropriate 
mstnictional, counselinf, and evaluaiional materi- 
als and procedures available for student, parent, 
ooometor. and teacher nse. (Author/RIC) 
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liuiuance.' Vocational Adjustment. *Vocational 

Education. Vocational Interests. Vocational 

Traininf Centers ^ 
Menttfiers— Te»av 

ThU conference report on vocatlional guidance 
«iain|y,.dejh with the proper relationship of the 
yocatkinal counselor and the traditional counsel- 
ing profram in the. school. The strategy 
developed hy the conference pUnners centered 
upon the tntolvcment of teams of vocational 
counselors in discussions, panels, and presenta- 
tion by educated men in the fieW. Four major 
sets of papers ^^re presented at iKt conference 
and are contained in the handbook, followed by a 
transcripi of the panel discussions held by^lhe 
groups of vocational counselors. The major 
fjpers arc divided into two similar parts: 1) 
Realities of Vocational Guidance, and 2) Projec* 
tJois for Vocational Guidance in the 70's. 
(Ai.thorMWW) 
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DcKriptors^Careiir Education, *Career 
fJtnntng. Computer Oriented Programt» Elc* 
mentary Grades,^ Fundamental ConccpU. *0c* 
cupationaj Cuidai^cc. Post ] High School 
Guidance. Program Development. 'Program 
Planning. Secondary Grades. Systems rAp* 
proach. * Vocational Education 
Identifiers— *Car€cr Development. Occupational 
Exploration , 
By presenting a. brief overview of alternative 
. approaches to career guidance- programs, this 
publicition was designed to serve statc*level plan* 
ners interested in reviewing the key concepts, 
relative to career development and planning. The' 
compact nature of the review should 'provide a 
ready reference for practitioners seeking altema* 
live delivery systems for acComplishiri^ ckreer 
development. Alternative approaches which 
received speical attention are: (1) occupational 
exploration. (2) the developmental (K*I4) ap* 
proach. (3)' systems approaches, and (4) com- 
puter-assisted approaches. Also included is a 
diKUSsion of considerations and recommenda- 
tions based on extrapolations of current and fu* 
,turc options. (iS) 
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This fottowHtp ftudy of paiiicipanta in the 

Career Workshop of the Pacific Heighu AduH 
.School is based on ||7 respoiies to 4^3 

Stfcstionnairca mailed in the Spring of 1971. 
csponies were annlyied by categonet fend no^ 
mefical respoMes to the questions niked. The^ 
categories were: age» adocntioe« empk>ymeot« oc- 
cupations, oocopatlons and educktion, years on 
job, different jobs, student use of other services, 
and positive and negative statemet^. Results of 
the study show: (1) more women than men seek 
counseling; (2) the Career Workshop is the only 
coumeling available to many adulU; (3) tkere is a 
movement from job to job by those of high 
Kbool and coOete e^iperience, * with both 
seemingly storking m the same occupations; (4) 
the Career Workshop is of great value to aduhs 
of all educational ttnk. Three aooeadiiea con* 



••roblem; Questionnaire 
^hedule; 1. Tabtea of partKipanu* responses: C. 
Evaluation-<:areet Workshop J9fL The 
^ ««fcl»5eS5i of the workshop 
cc^idudes tha report (OB) 
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This paper presents a career developmental 
model covering the ages of S to It. Career 
development education inchides eiperiences 
which facilitate self-awareness, career-awarenem 
and career decision*making. Before choosing a 
model for career developfient. it is necessaryto 
decide on a model for child development The 
model Mveloped here borrows heavily firom the 
work of Harvey, Hunt, and Schroder for four 
basic stafes, and prooosas four .other stages in 
terms which fdrm the oasis for subseouent etten* 
sbn. The career development espenencei Were 
combined widi the eight stages of^ chiM d^elop- 
ment to form a matrix of 24 cells. ProcMMK^ad 
media appropriate to each cell were derived, tlibs 
providing a matrix which serves as a base from 
which activities can be generated. (GEB) 
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mation. Secondary School Counselors, Voce* 
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Identifiers- Information System for Vocational 
Decisions, ISVD ^ 

The info^ation system of the Educational 
Resource Information Center (ERIC) program 
and that of information System for Vocational 
Decisions (ISVD) are compared. The ERIC 
system, with iu focus on data reduction and in* 
teracUve retrieval, is seen aa Seeking certain era* 
cial componenu which would make of it an infor- 
mation generating system, one which because of 
iU design will involve users In a personal deci- 
sion-making/change procesa. Elements being 
deliberately built into the ISVD system inchidc: 
( I ) dau reduction by the inquirer himself and his 
subsequent retrieval of this data; and (2) aaplicit 
attention to personal decision making during both 
of these stages. The total system is intended to 
turn facts/dau about educational, military and 
vocational opportunities into the information of a 
personalty deurmined career. The systein*S 
datafUes are described, as is the author's concep- 
tion of how the system and its users interactions 
wiU utiliaed them toward the goal of the uaers* 
PJjJJ-iMy ^and personally choosing theirTw; 
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Descripton^areer Choice* Career Plamih^ . 

•Comptttert, Educational looovaUoo, Edooh 
" tional Tochnolosy, Guidance Cotmsdii^ 

•Guidance frograma. Information Systems, ' 

•Maa Machine Systems, OccupatioMi Choict*.; 
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Identifiere-lnformntioo Symeas for VocmIomI 
Decisions, ISVD 

A thesis is propounded; The ncquisitios 
of the vocational role hi life can bo onnSdefahly 
hnproved by ftiiUier Incovponthig voottioMl 
education and development folo lihefil •disc»> 
tion. The work of Ashcraft on career dcv^op» . 
ment and curriculum and that' of CrHea on voce- 
tional s;iatttratiop-nf« cited and provide 
hackdrop ngainlt which the nathor fcys out the 
information System for' Vocational /Decisiona 
(ISVO). Thh prototypic, compnter-based ^sieni 
repcesenu a deh^berate effort to cuHivBte vocn> 
tional.inaturatioft, Le., iq.mako it occur. ISVD is 
discussed in the following ospects: (1) its mmai 
framework; (2) hs data bases; <3) Ra decWM^ 
m^dng paradigm; (4) its computer routines; md 
fS) materials. The sutus and prospects of.the 
syMem as of December, 1966 are ehibocnied. \ 
(TL) \ 
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Descriptors-^Career Choice, Career PlanniM, 
KTollege Fredimeo, •CoOcRa Majoli, CoNepe 
Students, fOedsioo Mekli^ 'HVier Educn* 
tion. Student Charactertstica 
CoUepe tubmen enter higher oducatiOR at 
varyfaig degreee of maturity and are, these- 
fore, mors ceitate of their foture caieer pfona \ 
than are otfiars. In tiie present amdy the hi* 
yestigators sooght to detemiiM the fodoig a•^ 
socmtcd wiUi decision and hidecfiiesi legnidhM 
collegiate m^ and career choke. Thua, tho ^ 
autiiors dcvelo0ed Um Career Decision Rendhmsa 
Inventory (CDRl), a djMtem ^uoMionnaire hi* 
tended to sample fKlors previously identified aa ' 
relevant to deeisionmakhig behavior. The foctott 
Include: need for information, risk^taUni pmpsn 
sity, self-conMence, ego invohrement witii d»* 
ice, manifest nntiety, Independanco drtt ndanc<> 
subjective uncertahity, and foar of t&nL Tho ' 
CDRl was admmktered durfaig the suauner of 
1970 to 1,137 incoming freshmen at the Univonl* 
ty ofTeias at Austin. The survey itvoaled that 3 • 
source factors nre determinenis of stisdsnt decl* 
sionauktog: (IXgoel-oricntation,^ a pr opens Ry 
toward direct cftcem witii tiM ettahmient of n 
caraer objtetive; (2) eelf-orlentntion, or n 
propensity/to give primacy 10 Mtainteg focfOMed • 
sel^awal^ personal gmwtii; and (3) In* 
dedsivejte^rientation, or a pfOMsiiy to fhid 
( Hsy ^1^^< decishNN difilcnlt to iMhe. 
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' i W t ct iy t o f ♦AmwMJ M^offi, Carter Educa* 
. tiM, CurricvlMi OmtoMtiit, •ISdecttiofwl 
^Ht«li» OiiiMict ftnriiw, *Occ«f»UoMl 

' ^ES!!!!!"^ • VMIiMil CowMttiiif* WMt 

Rmh^^^H to ^ fo' imffovtd'Wa- 
lioiMl ooMWtiliii ttnricM, Um Nttional A4viiocy 
CcNwdtJuM Mto if c W c fftcommeodttfoM to 
th« Semuiy of HmiUi* E4<ftc«Uon, and Wclbrt, 
KccomNiaiitfttioM inclttdt: ()) work ttptrieoco 
for irocatioiwI^oMMclort, (3) Ac iafuticii of in* 
<ltvidiMlft witk lidi backifottodt ia butiactt, in* 
diMtfir. aa4 liber into tM coumcUng lyitcai, aad 
(3) tat rt^aiitaiciit of aa iatroductory coant in 
cafcar tdacatioa far fraiptoiiva couattloit. (IS) 
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Many ^yogr n na deiigned to improve youth 
career punning and devetopment procencs foco 
aeveral Umitauoaa. To improve luch methoda 
such ratiociale ara nece«aiy: (I) make explicit 
the atMtmptioai underlying these progrann; (2> 
dcKribe the planning methodt and ^^riieria for 
deriving youth goalt and peiformancet objectivca; 
(3) spei^ denred youth outcomea in icrmc of 
meatiMeablc aiierion' behaviora related to aa- 
leued needi; (4) make lure imtrvctional and 
counicltng procedurca are feanble; (S) demand 
that the youth activities involved in the selected 
procedurca are scheduled, and the staff servicea 
and material resources required to conduct these 
acthriti«s be coUacted and implemented; (6) cm* 
plcy.summative and formative evaluation designa 
to study both the expected and unexpected out* 
comes of these pro^amt; and (7) require con- 
tinuouB revision of program acthritiea, bated on 
evaluation feedback, until such programs were 
fulty effective for their Intended audienoet. 

/Atttlwvt 
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The conceptual framenvork underlying the 
aludy reported in this book^ is based on the 
premise that an adolescent's career devefopmem 
and intentions and decisiona with respect to fu« 
tura career depend on three interrelated factors: 



aocial origin, present experience, and attitudes 
and preparedness for the future. Traditional pat* 
terns are foUowcd in the examination of these 
foctors for their impact on vocational indccbion, 
•ducational intentions, and level of occupational 
pt cfcia ii cu . In view of the observation from the 
data gstnered that about one^third of the respon* 
denis weta without a career foal, the authcis 
hnvc examined the foctors Iwhind this indecision 
in greater idetail than in traditional studies. Data 
for the study were drawn from 373 public secon* 
daiy schcols in each of the ten provinces in 
Canada, / involving academic, technical, voca* 
liqnal, comm er cial, and ''composite'* Khools; 
lyboui 130,000 secondary school studenu from all 
grade levels were involved in the study.- Findings 
encompass the student's relatkmship to the fo* 
ttert, community characteristics, aocial and family 
einwiiott, rale of significant othem, school context 
and axperi)(oce, and interactkm . between in^ 
siividual characteristics and social structure. Ap* 
^ ' are data ubles,- student questionnaire 
and a Miect bibliography of reference 
(W) ^ 
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Carter Chalee and Career Preparation. 

Washington State Coordinating Council for Oecn* 

pational Education. Olympla. 
PttbDaia72 ' 
Note-SMp/ 

BORS Prfea MP-I0.4S HC*$I3.I6 

Descriplort— •Autoinstructional Aids, •Career 
Choice. Career Opportunities, •Educational 
Opportunities, •lodividoaliaed lattructioa, Oc* 
cupatioaal Guidance, Occupational InfoiM* 
tion. Resovrce Materials, Secondary Oradea, 
•Study Guidea. Visual Aids, Vocational 
Development, Vocational Edocfttion 

Identifiers—Carscr Awarcnaas, Economic Awara* 

Ihis innovative study guide provides individuat* 
i»d occupatkmal guidance, for studeatt in the 
secondary grades by m^aas of autotnstructional 
reading materials covering oireer choice and 
career preparation. The student is asked to 
answer certain questions which narrow down Ms 
interests and qualifications, a»l on the baaia of 
the answers he is imtructed to turn to spedAe 
pages in the document Jobs availabte to the high 
school graduate and dropout ara described, to- 
chidittg salaries, empkonncnt requirements, jfoh 
locatioBS, employmeni outlook, and sources -of 
further iwiformatiott. Photographs ilhistrala tba 
text, developed by a umversity educator and a 
trainiog commander in the Air Force. Ap* 
prcnticeship programs and foderal empl^fmanl 
progmms are briefly discussed. Deacriptkma of 
community colleges and poat-aacondary voca* 
tiooal schools in Washingion Stale taduda a 
chart alphabetically keying the Institutca to 
specific vocational preparatioo programs which 
are offered. A map of school Tocationa in 
Washington SUte is included. (AO) 
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Young, John £. 

Carter Gaidaacc Tralalng. 

Pasadena City Coll., Calif. 

Report No--P*t9-64659.EF037.72 

Pub Date 71 ^ 

Nofe-l26F 

EOllS Price MF.$0.45 HC*$4J8 

Descriptors— Career Education, •Career 
Planning. Careers. •Counsetor Training. 'Oc* 
cupational Guidance. "^Vocational Develop- 
ment, Vocational Education. ^'Work Ex- 
perience 

The 1972 Jet Propulsion Uboratory (JPL) 
Career Training Program was aimed at placing 
counsek>rs in actual work situations (as new em- 
ployees) 10 enable them to experience Uiat which 
tiiey must describe to studenu if they are to do 
an effective job in career counseling. The overall 
purpose was to give counsetors or teachers and 
administrators an opportunity to leam about, par^ 
tkipate in. and analyze a broad range of profes- 
sional,^ technical, skilled, and sembkilled occupa* 
tions« This program will Mrve as a model by 
providing a documented experience to aki 
schools, business, industry.^ and professkmal or- 
ganizations throuihout the counlrv in settina up 



simuar career guidance trainiag programt. The 
partiapanu worked for sijc weeks side by side 
with JPL cmpkiyces, moving from one work sin* 
tion 10 another. The participants, workmg in 
rottp*. produced documentt aummariting their 
l^ies suitable for use in counseling students. 
The counselors who participstad h ttie program 
left the lab much more knowledgeiible concern- 
ing actual job duties and responsibilities, and with 
a better understanding of entry.lev^l skills, job 
dctcnpt>ons..and the need for ti^ educator tc^ 
help create an eincient work force. ( WS) 
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VecaUeaal Gulda*Kc and Career Education Pro> 

grams: Kepart of 1969/71, 
New Jersey Sute Dept. of EducatMn; Trenton. 

' Dtv. of Vocatmnal Educatica. 
PubDaie7l 
Note-9tp. 

EDRS Price hiP49.6S HC-SS.29 
Descri|»iors--*Ca7eer Education, Job Ptaoament, 
Muhimedia Instruction, ^Occupational^ 
Guidance, *Piiot Projects, *Protram CoordiM- 
tion. ^Program Deacnptions, S^ool Cominni 
tyProgrameX 
Identifiera-**New Jersey • 

Program acthrities inherent in and impoctant ID 
career education include sM^h elemcntt aa aehool- 
industry cooperation, job ^'iaccavcttt, achool^oafh 
munity coordination, and mnovathe insiiuctibnal 
methods, ^is report oonuins abstradad daacarip- 
tions of v^tionat guidance and carter a ducii on 
prograir»s^in New Jeruy. Prescated IM ara 
summaries pf - the Hackensack' Tkijaci, n 
preschool through aduH career cdtoccHon mM 
program, and of Governor Cahii* Omar 
Devetopment Pilot Project for t|M estsbHshwteat 
of career education programs anending flmn tha 
dementaiy grades through high echool. Tha bull 
of the" report consiftt of descriptions of voca* 
tional guidance and job pUccflMnt aandcaa. hi 
high achMla, school-community coordination pro- 
grams, muhimedia techniques for career 
guidance, job placement and/couaseltag training 
sessions at two itate collegef, and special voca* 
tional guklance and counseling progtams for die* 
advantaged students and school dropouts. All of 
the described programs may ba used through 
planned eipansion to build a 1^ articulaiad 
career education project in New Jersey. (MF) 
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Fulton, Bcrbarm J, 

Caunariar Impact en Carssr Bducnilasi ia the Us* 



Pub DcteTl 
f4ote«->19p. 

EDRS Price Mr*S045 HC-$SJ9 

Descriptora— Career Education, ^Career Oppor^ 
tunitiea, ^Career Plannhig, Counseling Pro* 
grama. Elementary School Couneeling; Eleasen- 
tary School Counsetors, filemcniar./ School 
Gukfauioe, *ElemenUry Schools; *Ouidanca 

. Programs, OccupatkMial Outdance* Va<:atJonal 
Development 

This paper is concerned with tha_counaelor*a 
impact on career education hi the elcmctdary 
school. It a ti ern es the.4mportance of^carcer odU" 
cation iiT Contemporary sodety. Career devato^ 
mcni is enhanced by career education, which in 
this peper means organlih^ tha beak aubjabis, K* 
12. around the theme of career appoitunitiaa and 
requir e m en ts hi the world of work. Softia fimlsof 
career aducatkm hichids: (I) making edl^pation 
relevant to the individual; (2) assuring the oppor* 
tunity for the indivkSual to gain mathetable ekllls; 
(3) increasing options upon departure from 
public education, and (4) utili^iog .community 
resources* Elementary Khool couna e lor s must hr*^ 
volve themselves in career ^aducatlbn through 
career awarenem, including .a knowla^ M the 
self and of the work world.^ Elementary cMMten 
are in the procem of defining and formulating vo- 
cational values and choioes. Career education 
and guidance is necessary to akI tham hi skills, 
hiterests, and attitudf^ (Author/WS> 
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WUiitiifmrn. Wtftn W, And OiHtn 

Colitte Entrance ExwntMtiofi Boani, New York, 

N.Y. 
M Dale 72 
Nole-7Jlt>. 

AvatluMe from^PiibUcaiioni Order OfTice, Col- 
leie Entrance Examiraiion Board, Boa S92, 
frincetofi. New Jeney 01540 (S2.00)* 

EORS rrke MF.$0.«S HC Nel AvalaMe tmm 
EDII& 

CKncriptors-o^Career Educaison, ^•Career 
r^aaning , *Gtudance Profraini, Guidihce Ser- 
vfcet, •Occu^Uorul ClKMCe, ^Occupaiionat 
Guidance, Secondary Education, Vocationa] 
C<>:}meli|i|, Vocational Development \ 
A repcvt was written to provide a systematic 
review 9r recent developments in secondary 
school guidance. Utit review involves: (1) 
desctibinf trends in how the field is conceived::^ 
the dominant ideas, criticisms, and prescriptions' 
for food guidance practice; and (2) describing 
.exemplary guidance materials, projects, and pro* 
grams now in use or under developnunt^the in- 
tellectual toots of the profession and how they 
are being used in the schools. The rcp6n comes 
m three parts: (t ) a narrative summary, (2) a se* 
ries of charu, and (3) an annotated bibtiotraphy. 
The initial narrative summartxes some of the most 
tmpoitant aspecu of the charts and sonr)e general 
tmplicationt. The cham conuin a subsUntial 
amouAt of information ccmpresied into* limited 
space,, organised for quick retrieval, and 
reierenced'for further inqr ty. The authors of this 
report have restricted their attention to seconda^ 
Khool guidance. It is emphasized that **carecr 
guidance*^ is rapidly becoming the accepted 
sobriquet for a variety of connected activities. 
(Author/BW) 
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VeeatloMi Needs Aietmeftt FImJ Report. 

Educational Research Associates, New Havcn» 
Corni.; Windsor High School, Conn. 

Spons Agency-Connecticut Suie Dept of Edu> 
cation, Haitford. Dhr. of Vocational Education. 

hibDaieJun72 ' 

Note-94p. 

EDRS Price MF-$f/.6S HOS9.29 

Descriptors* '^Career Planning, Coordinators, 
Curriculum D^ivetopment; Grade 10, Parent 
School Relaticnship, Questionnaires, ^Student 
Attitudes, Sun/e^ *Teacher Attitudes, Voca- 
tional Counstamg, ^Vocational Education, 
^Vocational Interests 

In order to design r^opriate vocational eou- 
Cation programs, a survey of vocational interests 
and attitudes of the students in Grade 10, with a 
random umpting of teachers and of Grade 12 
students, was conducted by Educational Research 
Associates for Windsor (Connecticut), High 
jSchooL It was found that the students. generally 
lacked vocational information' and were not cer- 
tain about cotteee or career plans. Although a 
large majority of the students indicated a need 
for help in career planning, little support was 
even to any of the vocational services proposed. 
Vocational education' teachers iirZicated very 
positive support of vocational cur Kuhiro, while 
non-vocational teachers^ were less unamtmous. 
Both teachers and students felt that parenu 
should be better informed about the values of vo- 
cational' education. As a result of the survey, it 
waa recommended that a coordinator position be 
cstaMished to initiate and implement vocational 
edttcaiioa services, that the curriculum be 
modified as. necessary for those students not 
planning to go to college, and that planning for 
career awareness and vocational education ser- 
vicea involves both teachers and students, with 
improved communicafion between parents and 
school. Appendiies contain the quest'->nnaires 
used and tabulated resoonsea. <MF) 
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Wail. Curry. Ed. And Others 

•Mf^CT: The Magasine for Inaavailon and 

Chaage In tbt Helping Professlens. Volume 2, 

Niimbcr2. 

ERIC Ctearinghuuse i»n Coun>elin| and Person- 
. ncl Services Ann Arbor, Mich. . 
Sp<»nt Agcncy-Mi'chigjn Univ., Ann Arbi)r., Of- 



tice of Education (DHEW), Washington, D.C, 
Bureau No-Bj(.6.2487 
Pub Date 1721 

CoAtrj€t-OEC3-6'0024lt70IS79(OIO) 
Notc-Wp. 

AvaiUbIc from-^ERIC/CAPS. ScKoof of Educa- 
ticm. RtHMn 2108, School of Education, Ann 
Arhor. Michigan 4X107 ($I.7S per copy and 
Sh.no for 6 iwucsl 
KURS Price hU*$a«S HC*$J.n 
OcM:riptor<— ^Cjfccr Choice, Career Educatitw, 
Career Pljnning. ^Literature Reviews, ^Occu- 
pational Gui'dancc. ^Periodicals, A^ocational 
vtHin^hng ^ / 

The primary cmphuMs of this iuue of "Impact" 
» on career guidance Articles contain. facU( as 
iftcll '4s i:immtnl\ and implications regarding ihi^ 
Kipic. A feature of interest is a nuKliried version 
4^'the IKth centur> "Game of Life.** Am>ther fea- 
jiUKjn tKi\ i\%\it is a report tm the counselor sur- 
: vcy ^"C«un\<K»rs View Go;iK the Future, and 
Them>elve\." Depar\ni4:nis contain u review of 
Cari Roger\ "Bcumung Partnen»: Marrugc a^td 
Its Alicmaii«e>". an exemplar) program on ag- 
gre^MOA for junior htgh tudeni^; arid other arti- 
cles of intcrc%i. (WS I 
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C aUiMan far an Oriinlatiin tmi Eaknliaa 
Omr g dn c K t an P^mnM la MM«a 
tthnVJnriirB^ - 

Pub Dale 72 

Notc-*9Q|p. 

BDRS Pricn Mr40.«S HC49J9 
DeacriplOfa-BibKo^ipUei, •Cantr Bducatei, 
t •Guidelhies, ^Junior H%b Sdiook» Uanrii^ 
Activiiica, ?Middte Schoota, Oco^niionil 
formaiios, ^Prognni Dtv^opomM; StMdant 



ka Mt Nttenad fsr indnioii hiiMt^ 



'IdentHieit— *pu«er Explonlaon, Caraar Orienta* 
tion 

This puMicationwhaa been compBed lo pravida 
educators with information, ideas, etampka, ai^ 
guidelines for establishing pr implemantiag an 
orientation and enloratory caraar adiication pw> 
gram at. the middle or junior hkb achool level. 
Sections of the manual inchNle:Tl) a MinHion 
of caraer aducation and in role. (2) a rtisruerion 
of the rMiooale for an orientation and explorato- 
ry program and listiag of tiudcnta* naads whidi 
should be met by aueh a program, (3) identifica* 
tion of the essential alemcnls of a carMr adtaca- 
tion program and iuggeetiona for implMienting a 
program, (4) a di e c tMsio n of the impof^nce of 
behavioral ob)ecthrea and bow to write them, (5) 
use of communis reoouroes, (6) suggested cur* 
ricvhmi Itar learning activitiea for a career aduca* 
tion program, and (7) a bibliography of pablica- 
tiorn. programs, and materials conoming career 
education. (SB) 
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MacKemk. John C. Afaaae/, PkU A, 
Caraer Dtv t la p m c n t and Plaaalv. 
Pub Date Nov 71 ^ 
Note-57p : paper presented at the OSCA con- 
lV7?r ^ ^* Ontario, Canada, November, 
EDRS Price MP*$04S HC-$3J9 
Descriotors-^Career Planmng, Curriciilom 
Guides, Decision Making, •C^idM»ct Pto- 
grams, Guidaacc Services, High School Car. 
riculum,^ Individual Development. •Occupa- 
uonal Guidanoe, ^Program DescriptioM^ 
Secondary School Students, Self Actualiatiofn 
* Vocational Dev el opm e nt 
Tliis developmental coarse In cwaer ptoaning is 
conceived as a v^Junlaiy clam open to secondary 
school studentt who feel that they am ready to 
benefit from it Its Ainction, rather than sei^ 
the manpower needs of business and industry, is 
to amist stu«!ents to become more awara of them* 
•elves as contributiitg individuals and of the many 
thay can nea their talenu Mduc. 
lively. DecilioaHnahing sfctta form an inieiral 
part of the courtoto that indiyiduals om.uti&e 
the shins beyond the immediate task of cai«er 
decision-making. The complea issue of work itself 
la alto diKussed; the three-and four-day waek, 
hieb unenolovmeat and the welllsre aueetkm are 
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wad to career d t ve l o Mu n t , aid a fWMMfy af 
iMcbiaL««iMlioaa tor casaar lianiia put. 
Btoms. This de c am s nt <ms d i tilo f i d at a toadwr. 
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Pie lessan plaas, aaeb>Hh ftaeial aad apacMe 
bahaviMal ob}ectivea; leanSaa activitiea, and. 
avahiatiqn prooadarai inchadadaia aaleaiiva 
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GaMeBaes far the 
atoliea Ceaters^ 
.Ala^Mda Couaty School Dapt, Maywa<d, CaMr, 
hib Data 72 / 
Nola-«2p, . ' 
tons PHce IIP40,iS HC43,29 
Desoiptora-Advisoiy Cdmmitteaa, Badiatiag, 
^career Educatioa, Edacati«ial PadBliai, 
•Educational Planning, Hvahiation Tacbnimas, 
•GuidaKnes. •tnfomution Ceatora, Hkcasa* 
tional Guidance, Parsonael Naadi, Photo- 
irapbs. Resource Materials, VacalioMi 
Development ' \ 

Uentiliers— •Career Awaiaiwm ^ 

Tbew guidelines contain tvggeelioni for lha 
pianniag and development of a earner, hifonaa* 
tion- centor, tpedilcally rateling to alidllM, 
bttdgeting. resource »tili»tion,'Ociaring aaff^te 
and Mi!pment. and evahiation pmcafcmi, 
Sevaral photographs IBustrato the iaxt, wMcb trai 
developed by a task force of votatioaal «o«»> 
ietora aad coordiaatoia at tba hi^ achooi lavaL 
Bslentiva resource materials, focSsiag on caiaa 
adacation and manpower devalopmaat, are ap 
paaded. This document is 3Me paaebad foi 
easy insertion or rtanoval of piias. (AO) 
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KarmoH. Felice 1, ^ 
Women: r rrto na l and Enriran mt nt nt Paclafa la 

Carter Cbalce. 
Pub Date Feb 73 * 

Note— 20p.; Paper presented at the Annual hleet* 
ing American Educational Research Asaocia* 
tion (New Orleans, Louisiana, February 2S* 
hiarch 1, 1973) 

CDRS Price MF*I0.(S HC-$3,29 

Descriptors— ^Career Choice, Career Gpporlimi*^ 
ties. Career Ptimning, Cbllege Students, Cul* 
tural Imttes, Doctoral T1ieies« Educational 
Responsibility, •Females. Feminisffl, Hightr 
Education, 'Occupational Atpiration, Oociipn* 
tional Guidance, Stereotvpet, •Vocational 
m 
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CowiKtttii. VocaUOMl tntcmu« •Work At- 

tit^Mlct, Working Women 

Tht UiMty caplom iHc M>c)iologkal «Ad 
.«40ciQ|oticat <h«f»ct«mlk» of t«t» groupik of 
womeiKiKoic mho dioote careen m steteotypic 
MKuhne occtt^tkmt vemt ihoM who elect 
.careen m stereotypic reminine fteldt tudi at 
icachii^. nunuDf, locial %kork« coumelifii. 
iKHnemaliing, library, md Mcreuvial %vork. Die 
•ample coiHitied of 1^ ufperdaas coUcfe 
«pomcn wVio ^ad the time and oppoilunity to 
develop rca«Mubty firm caiter foalt but had not 
undergone many goal modirication& due to trari* 
oil* cKtemal drcumttancet* rt marriate or chit* 
drcn. or the total «ampte« juit 109 cspremd 
carter a^iratkms in nontradition^l fklds. lUaults 
ftuifcu that momtn perceive a narrow lanne oC 
career puuibilitiet because the) art fearful of 
vcnturiai into a man's world; in*^dditioR. higher 
aducatioA hat done IttUe to <«p«nd.4!;omcn't 
^ awarene« or interests beyond the ki stereotyped 
career- roles. The author references other studies^ 
which indicate that counselon m higher cduca* 
tiun are ineffective in deatmg with women stu* 
dents who arc considering ma)c*dominated 
careers. References are inchidcd < Author/SES) 
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• ^ifiau. jri4rrf 4. 

Carter IdueatlMi at the Junlar High EducaUaaal 

Lml-A Timt far Catttr Cspleratitu Plus. 
tub Datt 21 Feb 73 

Note-20p^ Jfiptv prtftftltd to tht Annual^ 

->Knra7ch Cbnferenct of tht National Atsocia- 

tion of BuiintM Teacher Educaton (SIh. 
Chicago, in.. February 21 . 1973) 
EbRS Prkt Mr-S9AS HO$3^9 
DcKcriptors— *Career Education. 'Career 
Planning. Educational Objectives. Munior High 
School Students. Models, Occupational 
Clusien. 'Self Concept. •Vocational Devchtp* 

meni 

tdemirten— *Comprehensave Career Education 
Model. Wii«onsin Model ^ 
The paper discusses .the need -tor carter 
devek>fment programs for* junior high school stu* 
dents and looks at career educatjon modelmg. 
^ There appears to be some constiKus that the self* 
concept theory should give direction to carter 
education planning. An interesting characteristic 
. of the career education movement is the mul- 
tiplicHy of models which have been de^ebpcd. 
Two models are specifically esamlned: (I) the 
national school-based Comprthensivt Career 
Education Model, which provides a mains linking 
« themes and 13 grades, a*^ (2) tht Wiscoman 
Model, which provides a' scope-and^uenct 
chart for 1.6 basic concepts. Th^ transitional 
years cf tht junior high educatkmal Itvel providt 
somt unique opportunities to relate to the carttr 
development of youth. With a focus on the stu> 
dent ai an individual and based on sound carter 
development theory, programs of career exploca> 
tion can meet a significant need. Career aware* 
ness .and exploration are closely intertwined and 
cimttnue throughout life. Occupational elusien 
and career objectives developed in both models 
are further discussed. The paper concludes that 
although career exploration may appropriately ^ 
emphas'ited as a program activity for junior high 
students, other aspecu of career education-must 
also be treated, f Author/MF) 
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Birk, Unke M. Tanney. Afa/y F^itk 

Career CsplaratiMi far High Schaal Wamta: A 

Madtl. 
Pub Date May 73 

Note— 27p.; Paper prcKntcd at the American 

Personnel and Guidance Associstion. (Atlanu. 

Georgia. May 23-27, 1973) 
EOltS Prkt MF-M^S HC.$3.29 
Descriptors— 'Career Choice. Career Ptsnnlng. 

Feedback. 'Females. High School Students. 

'Models. 'Occupational Aspiration. 'Role Fer* 
, ception. Role Playing. Stxondary School Coun* 

selors. Stereotypes 

Designed for high Khool women at the 
sophomore level; this program ia intended to act 
as a CMUlyst fof exploration of career goals wiib a 
^heightened awareness of the influenee of sexism 



and ei s rat y p k att U udsa ttgaiding wmtali lat^s 
Together witm^rat s pa ei a i activity periods, thert 
la c a n tiau e d a mii t aa c e by titt Mg^ aehcal taua* 
telor bi iha tsp l oratiaa •T camaes. but to a lt» 
farmaKatd m airutturtd ma w iir <t.g., ^irtctiat 
toward taufcts af Mraatio«« ti^sMiag 
parantal c a n fsrs nces, ate,). Tht acthritiaa utMand 
for this prwgram coaiiw af various tale playing 
•ituatieas, gfwtp faatasiaa. amatt graup feedback 
a pp artuattiaa, a **ca««tfgfam** mtaMriag partiei* 
panes' c a nsi d e rat i on of ■ n ea »i» e ntlaaal (far 
ftmales) accupationa, and a 4iscaasion af the ptr* 
uasivt mytha regarding women'a wath habits. Tht 
formal and (afofmat wm wiatt of this program 
and coacftit aug gs stioas far hapltmttiag tarter 
eouasetiag programa far high school wamea will 
be prssenitd. (Author/I^ A 3 
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A CaSde ta Carttr GuMaaet. 

Spons^Age»cy— Illinois State Office of the Su- 
periateadent of Public lastruction. Spriagfield. 
Div. of Vocaiioaal and Technical Education,- 
Northern minors Univ.. De ICaHi. \ 

FubData73 

Note-IS7p. 

KDRS Frkt «tl-$t.M HC*$«.SS 
Descriptors '^a^er Choice. 'Career Education. 

Opportunities; Career Planning. 
Services, •Gaides. •Occapational 
' Program Evaiaation. Program 
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'Career 
Gaidaace 
Gaidaace. 
Plaaaiagv. 

The nineteen articles ia this guidebook art by 
former coasahants for vocational g|aidance 
workshops at Northern Uliaois Uaivtnity. Arti- 
cite are ariaaiaed in five parts; ida a tM> Ug stu- 
deala^ carttr guUaa^ needs, praviditf tludents 
wHh balplbl carttr infermatioa. aesistiag sMdtats 
pursaiag tarttr programs, prapaihig tiudtats for 
earatr phMtmtat, %m I tvahiaiiag tartar guidanct 
^programs^-Tha guidal lOok U Mti^mrim pioVidr 
career tducatioa aa^ career gaidanct personnel 
with ideaa, plan\ an^ procedures which others in 
the field have foan<l to be useM and to offer 
ideas for program imbrovemeat. (MS) 
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CM»^m0, Lmmtk H. And Otktrs 

Practical Carter Culdaaca CaaassMag, and Fleet* 

meat ler the Waae^ M s g e ■ •and Iladsalt A 

Review aC the Lheratare. 
Amertcaa Institutes for Research la the* 

•ehavioral Sciences. Palo Alio. Calif. 
Spons Agency-^Office of Edaeation '(DHEW), 

Washington. D.C. Office of Planning, Badget* 

lag. and Evaluation. 
Report No<-AIR*346^73.TR 
Pub Date iua 73 ' 
Contract<^OEC*0*72^9t6 
Not««.t99p. \ 
EDRS Frkt MF4Il4S HC4«.SS 
Descriptors— Counseling Services, Counselor 

Traiaiag, 'Information Needs, Uteraturt 

Reviews. Minority Groups, •Ntncollege 

Preparatory Students. 'Owcupationat Guidance. 

'Oceupatioaat Information. Ptacemeat. 
tWomens Education — 
|Thb thorough review of the literature 
highlights tia recurrent themes: (t) Women, 
minority.stttdeats, and studenU from low income 
families have not obtained occupational iafarma* 
tion and aasistaace in ittating their abilities aad 
inUresu to career options and skills traiaiag pro* 
grams. (2) Placement services witkia the Khool 
improve school! accouatabiUty as well as the rela* 
tionship of the Khool to the business community. 
(3> Current esperimenU wUh.eomputcriaatloa of 
hiformatioa for eouattUng do not appear to be 
tost'tfrKtivt. (4) Cou::aelor education does not 
prepare coaasalon far praetical career guidaaca 
needed by the aoncollege*bouod. (S) Crtdentiat 
requiremeaU iakibit tmpk>ymeat of ptnoanel 
who might bring practical information to the noa* 
college-bound., (4) Fersonnal workhig with non- 
college-bound atudentt are .not providiag practi- 
cat eareer guidsnce Mrvicat. The study cites 
specific reeommendations hi accordance with 
these findings. (Aathor/LAA) 



Fab Date Oct 73 
Nott--tlp. 
SMF Frlit MF4«^ IIC49Jt 
DtKripien— 'Carttr Edacatiaa. Edacatitiial 
Obiectivts, 'Elemtatary R dt c a t toa^ RItmtata* * 
ry Schaals, ' Vocatioaal Coanselhit 
Tht aim oCtducation should bt laial u tiMs a tioa 
of tht abiMes of tht tatiit popala i Moa. Cart#; 
edacatum mast start early eaaugh far the ck* ,m 
prepare kis skills for the world af work. A atfuc* 
tared career exploratioa turricalam' la d h ridad 
into avartntss. oritnution. sh u u t a tl an. aad 
devtki|Natat. Tht first attp. .aw am a w sa. is 
desigaeil to develop a positivt Klf^coactpt la rha 
child and to show him how aducatioM htlpa hha 
reack kis goals. The elemaatary aad middlt 
Khool should develop flexibility, build attitudes, 
provide basic knowjedge. and txpost tht thMd ta 
a« many careers as pomilMe by uti liiiaf tht ttan* 
dard eurricalum with shifts of tmptmsis. Voce* 
tioaal gaidaace couaMling at tlie.tltsatatary Itvtl 
is a vital fuaction of the program. Tachaical. cat* 
taral. social, recreational, conaamer, and oecapa* * 
tioaal beaefiu caa accrue from a caeaar aduca* 
tion program wkich develope the whole' cMM. 
(MS) 
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Spaaa Ateaty-OfRtt af g ia c iiita (DHlW|» 
WatMagita, DjC. Offita aC Fl aa alag, Riiditl 
lag. aad gvahia tl aa. 
^Rtpart Na-*AIR*34«^71FR 

Fttb Data Jua 73 

Caatract-OEC-0.72«49M 

Noas«.|03p. 

RDRt FrlK mW'UM IIC«MJt 

D tsc riptats— 'Caraar> F I taa l ag, CaaataMag* !«• 
ploymtat OtMlWcatiaaSt FaHatfap Statft^ 
•Gaidaace Ss rvlca t , Jab F iacamat , 'Madali, 
^NoacaHtgt Frtparaiafy Stadtals* Stif Claa* 
ctpt, 'Vocatiaaal Dt vslspm s a t 
This study syathtalata tvidaata mi tha \ 

mtat af practical caraer giridtata, cata 

aad ptactmariv that has attw^id. aiaca If^fR^Aw 

tlaaS^ wSipm^ SSl t S p m iRt , 
or plactmtat aad ftRawHip* Tha taaaad aactlatt 
of tha report sptdllta fsttatf ftlaiad ta iRa h^ 
ttgratiea orpraetkai career gjuMiaaa fif I 



teg? b ta ad youth. The fhial .ttcHan pwl det a 
modal far systematic plaaaiag, ttmctaihif, aad 
evahiatfag of carttr guidaaaa* tatMitliag aad 
placamtat far this studeat pi p elai l i a wRh gR 
emphasis o« the hapoftaatt aC sel f caa c tpt Ir «»• 
catioaal dtvtltpmaat, tht madtl c aa s lsl i aC cf*' 
ttnt tvahiatioa^ lapat ava h iatlaa, pracasi a itfcm 
tion, aad prodact avaWatiaa. Tht ftp ait alsa af - 
fan a tsaaaomy af iadiratt« shared, a*d Ohatl 
faactians af atudentt. teacher* aad c aaase l aft 9m 
sUmalatiag nad malatalaiag st u d en t laepaaeRdity 
far vtcatloaal aad earatr d te e l t pa iaat 
(AuthorA»AA)- 
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/ub Date 29 May 72 

Note— 3 1 p.; Paper submitted ia CourM SS3, 
' Florida Sute tiniversity 

EDM Price MF-tRJS IICv$3Jf 

Descriptors— Behavioral Objectives. 'CarKr 
Planning. •Community Cottegea, 'Oecisiaa 
Mskiag. Post Secondary Edacatioa, •Self Help 
Programs, Student Developed Materials, 
Systeais Approach. Techaical Reports. •Voce* 
tioaal Counseling | 

Identifiers— Career Information Systtm. •Tal* 
lahaiMe Commaaity College 
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*% k|McM lur mmmg %iw4<Nlt at UlUliaucc 
ComMMMity CoHcgc mi utMig Csrccf Infoniia. 
Iwn ' S>»«cm in «ocsIkmmI >UiiNiNt 
^»elof«d. syitom sllavt ihc •tw^enlT to 
serve tkcMwUtrt witii mminhmui connMlof iMcr* 
«<NlH>« 1« Wkavw^al lermt, tli« yytum ^kom\4 
tmmhk tKc slM4cNt to < l| ptocc litmveir M ooe of 
Ike ux cliCM caicfoms, (2) sMe«\ 'k» siiHo^tt, 
abiliiict. MtcreMs* References, H»r<csl.s«4 to* 
cmI cMt«clcrHiic«, O} locale CMrrent mfomis. 
IMM releiraNi lo octtft: (4) itfeniify vaHoot 
reati«lK «H«rMir'> (S) Nrt llic sHcmMfve 

lo « kierarcNy oC fftUte^t, (4) cIioom froni tlic 
hicr«rcliy aHernslivc pUmt lo^noe. (7) i4«Nlify 
Slept. AteetMffy mi Uktug scIkmi lo «cliicve\toal;^ 
and (t) rccogai/e llic need lo revta^y^arini'" 
toalt periodicaUy lo check progmt. Tke progm- 
Mon of Ike «lcpt ikroogk wkick Ike MM4cal goes 
at the CIC are oolNaed RecotinaeMalioat are 
given la relalMR lo rcorgaaaatiON of Misiertak m\ 
Ike CIC. reioarce people, leatiag; puMtcicy, %m4 
coKtft Appcnditet proyt4e Cciierai Gvide lo 
TCCCIC ladaclKMi. General Oallme of 
PampkleU. OectMon- Making Model Scnpl, CKT 
Expcrteace EvalvalMn Skeel. Self-AMCHment 
CkecMitt. and Falarc Groap GuMe (Di> 
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Career Mocallatt: P railil f Ifraclktt ki SmM 
Sckaak. 

Norihwctt RegionaLEducatioaal tab., Portland. 
riOreg 

Spon» Agency— National Intt. of Education (D- 
HF.W). Watkinglon. D.C Career EdMcalion 
Tatk Force. 

Pub Dale 7) 

Contract~OEC*4*7-062ft7 1 -3059 

Note^K2p 

fcDKS Prke MF.$t.«S HC-i3.2f 

Dcscrip^rtr *Career. Education, Community At» 
titudek. kvAlualion, ^Mobile Educational Ser* 
vicct. Needs. ^Occupations. Program Detcrip- 
tio2-, •Rural Area*. •SmaU Sckooh 
f-.ighleen promising practices m career educa< i 
turn are de«crihed by title, location, needs, kisto< / 
ry ()/ deyelopmeni, descriptk>n of tkc practice,/ 
specific coflsKie rations for implementalion, vital/ 
Mati&tics. evaluation and conuct for furtker infor<^ 
mutton Each is a small school practice which **f 
w;»rks" for lhat ichooL Practk^ are grouped 
Within four areas, diversified occapalions, hands* 
on/in'Schdol vocational Iraining, career esplora* 
tKin and awareneis and cooperative mobile units. 
A discu&sion on effecting change tn niral schools 
and communities follows. (PS) 
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iMska, Shirley Brsdway 

Rale Madels and Oeespotlanal KaavMge: A ^ 
Study in AdalteceM SoetoNaaliao. riMl Repart. \ 

'ftilane Univ.. Ntw Orleans. La. Dept. of Sociolo* 

Pub Date 31 ian 73 

Note~34Sp, 

Available from— National Technical Information 
Service, Sprmgficld. Virginia 72 IS! <P8-2I1I 
932, MPS 1. 4S, HC S6.00) 
DacMitat Na< AvaNaMt h9m EDRS. 
Descriplors— Adolescence. Ethnic Groups. Grade 
1 2. Models. *Oceupalional Aspiration. 
Questionnaires, *Role Models. SocMil Rekavior. 
^Socialixalion. Social Mobihly. Social 
Psychology, Socioeconomic Status, Sludent Al> 
tiludes. Surveys, .Theories. * Vocational tn> 
te rests. Youth 
Identifiers— New Orleans (Louisiana) 

A sample of 461 seniors from five public high 
Khdols m New Orleans were admiUstered a 
questionnaire designed to elicit aHiludes and es- 
periencc pertaining, lo ikcir occupational so* 
cialiaalion. Tkis rcscarck was organittd in terms 
of a behavioral model of the* social processes 
wkick lead to a particatar level pf knowled|e 
ab9ul Ike aspired occupation. Tktf initial delermn 
nants are tke adolescent's race and' socio- 
economic auius as tkey innaence tke difference 
between kia social statas and tkal olf kit aspira* 
lion. This difference is studied as tke cause of tke 
social distance between tkc adolescent and krs 
sole model for tke aspired occupation. (Autkor) 
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IVr/His. Aimrt f 4»J Othtt% 
Career tMelapmeni Sympaslnm. 

Pub Date Sep 72 

NV.te-*7Rp.i pjper presented at the American 
r^>chi3tric A^MKi.«iH>n C«tn^cntN>n, 2M ?;ep* 
wmhcr |V72. JI.MMiiulu. Hawaii. Research and 
DcvelfprncM Repoti No 4.^ 

rDRS Prke Mr-Sd.«.X MC**S3.29 

Oc^riptor«— Aptitude Test*. *^'arcer Choice. 
•College Siudcntn. tnfnrmation Seeking, In* 

^^est Tetts. Mimuit> Groups, Occupational 
X:h«»ice, *Occupation4( Guidance, Student 
Veeds. S>mposli. •Vocational Dcvclopmeht, 
^VocatMknal Maluril> 

These programs reprc»enl a culmination of ef- 
fort\ made in the Us\ two >cars by the staff of ihe 
Counseling ^nd Ps>chologtcsl Services in at- 
tempting In dftvelop a scries of career counseling 
''packages" dest|tned to vneet student necdt The 
prnKram\ \verc Kiced on a theoretical rationale 
\ugge\ting \u iiU%x\ of factors that influence the 
career (hoicv process (i e /change, pa%t ex* 
pcriencc. pcrvin;il ch<«rackcri\<ics, interest, ap* 
titmic, v^Juc\ .ind ihc <Aorld of x^ork) Fise decl* 
M*>9i<m:ikini: '\tep% in career ^Unnmg w«re al»o 
Mated iJcntifvmi; the problcmr gathering' occupa. 
iional loformaiMn, evphiring \'>cational ultema* 
tucs *t ^ting. implementing and evaluating a 
thoiec C*i^en these factois and M;ige>, iHc coun- 
^\<%x\ developed multimedia rnd counseling 
m»tdule\ leg., vocational testing and interpreta* 
tmn. lift planning ocrcises suluc identification, 
information-vcckiAg hthaMors) that v^ere adapted 
l») NpecMli/cd client popuUlions. Variants of 
thi *e motlule% Heie pre«cnicd l«i >everal thousand 
incommc freihmeV>, marathon gr«>op>, a career^" 
tl.isv .iml minorit>Utu(lcntN Re>e4rch inv^rumenv 
t» program Ufectivencw included measure*, 

tnrormation of jhe »i»rld «»f wi»rk. viKatntn^l 
mjturit). mowmcni to»;iids a caieer chouc and 
in(Mrmatit*n*seckiMtA hchavior% In i;encral. the 
ruikults NUgt;cNic(l vMnt Jevetupment in all^critcria 
.»rcjN lAuthoi) \ y \ X 
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Aaiomalk DaU fYoctssing System and 
Procedures, Cam patented Academic CannstMng 

Sysum, \ 

System Desek»pmeni C<»rD.. Sant» Monica, Calif. 

Spon^ Agency— Air Fo-ce*" Human Resources 
l.ab.. Brmikk AFB. Texas. > 

Report No»AFHRL*TR-7J.6 

Pub Date Jun 73 \ \ 
\ Sote-55p. \ \ 

\ EDRS Prke MF*$0.«$ HOi3,2f 

Descriptors~*Career | Planning. 'Computer 
Oriented Programs, Computer Programs, C<»un- 
scling. Counseling Programs, 'Electronic Data 
PriHTessing, Guidance, Gu^ance Counseling, 
Military Pcr^oi^nel. Prtigram Dcscriplions, 
Technical Reports. Undergrmluaie Study, *Vo. 
caiional Counseling \ 

Idem ifie rs-CACS, •ComputnriMd Academic 
Counseling System, SyMem Uevtlopmcnt Cor- 
poration. United States Air Force 
^ The Computerized Academic Counseling 
System <CACS) designed by the Sysum •Dev«k>p. 
ment Corporation is revie«v«d, Atpecu o/ the 
system, constructed to assist counsebrs in guiding 
undergraduates* in the select of academic 
majors, whkh are discussed include: probkm 
definition, sysum analysis, design raticmak, 
meihodok>gy. measurement specifications, dati 
base compilation, mathematical modelin|. statisti* 
cal results, and validation tctts. Counseling appli. 
calkm directions aiid capabilities are considered, 
computerized academk counseling In the contest 
of career success hk^ihood k analyicdL and 
recommendations for extending the approach to 
additional aspecu of career guidance ^re made, . 
A concept for an Air Force <AF> carrier counsel* 
ing system whkh permiu individuals to shape 
their careers is deselopcd, lu functkMial c2>m. 
ponents include, a) an AF personnel needs And 
resources forecast model 2nd, b) an AF 
mechanism which permits personnel to select aAd 
assure careers ,)f their choice, fv«ltminary 
analyses are offered which indicau such a sysieiS 
IS feasible and couki h4ve a significant Impact on 
AF enlistment and turnover raUs. Finally, recom* 
mendations are presenud suggesting future 
research and development. (Author) 
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Toledo Univ,, Ohio. CoN. of Edvcalkn. . 
^ib Dale Nov 72 
Note-l33p. ^ 
tDRS rrkt MF-$8,4S MC*$JJI« 
Descrip«ors«>*Carter Planni^f, •CurrkulMm' 
* Guides, Mcacker Cdu ca tiaw, *Tcnclier Edvcn* ' 
(ion CurrkiUum > ^ 

GRADE: CoNegc frmlMMn. SURIECT 
MATTER: Carter ftonnkig, a fuidt for ineomkit 
frfskmen. OnGANiZATlON AND PHYSICAL 
APPEARANCE: Tke course k prtsenttd in Ikt 
^brm o( modukf wkkk incMc an objKtivt.^ 
prtre^ukitet, prtasaessment, jnttr u ctlon al activi* 
tics, postassessment, and tim« allocation. Tka 
guide k bound in MP<n pages art xcroxiid. OS* 
JECnVES AND iCTIvrriESrTo kelp the UN* 
dent decide a) siMier ke wanu to become a« 
teacher; b) on what level Ke wanu to teach, and 
c) what subject area he wanta to specialkc in. IN* 
STRUCTIONAL MATERIALS: None included. 
STUDENT ASSESSMENT: No provkion k in-* 
dkaled.<JB) 
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Vocational Gttidaact Scrvict, MoMla«, T«u ' 

Spons Agency— Manpower AdmiakimiiM 
(DOL), WaMdaroii, O.C. Offica af lUaaaicli 
and DcvclopmeaL 

fub Oalt IS iua 73 <^ , 

Noie^3244SeaakoCE000SI3 ' 

Avaikbk from-Kal^ TcdMkal tatNMalieft 
Scrvkt, Sprtngfktd. VA 22151 (fO 234 124, 
MF SU5, HC S«.00, paper copy ako uvaHaMa 
forSU,00pcr«etor2f«pomagra222 122 

^SET) V 

DacaaMa^ ^lat AvaRaMt Iraia EDM* 

Descrlplprs— Career Education; Group Dynamka, 
•Grwf Gaidanca«' •iMtfwciional Makiiak, 
^Occapatioaal Guidanct« Occupational lalbr- 
matiasj, ♦ f a c aada r y Gradca, Vocaiiawal Caaii- 
«clin$jV ucat ioaa l O i¥t kf iiiit - 
VolaMi 3*aC a tapp %alaiiMMN^aif an Ma^tei|l 



or ttiad fkm ifkiait GfM» 
Oaldaacf riofiaai. Moat aT ika tantoaa I»» 
luHt tka caM atady watlMd; homvm. Aara aia 
otkar lackai^ ladadii^ wmm '^ mmI 
and papir, taaaafca pi i aa t , mi fab pIMh Ir 
tta cMilast of A t ai k a ci ai md pm^ t Miww 
pracaM.|Tka <arrkalaai maaatMi mm QtjMiiid 
aadar tkiae Mala kaadla§K aaltawafaMii« iakar 
markat kfonaatiaa« aad loali for aiplayiat 
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Dcscripior«-.«Carctr Edacaiioa. Groao Ommmh* 
to, •Crotto Qaklanct. Maapow lAaadk, 
•<>^<«^Mi GaWaaca. Oacapa 
tkMal laformaUM. Pvograai Plaaalag* «iaeM- 

, dary Gradct. Self Cdncept. VacaUiaal Caao* 
•clia^ 

TkcGiaap Guidaaca Proftraoi k a fOBipffTka> 
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,«ivc carc<r gtif^MCc ffogram 4cv^nt4 to prtpMt 
>o«mf MhilM for • po»iti«c Ifantitioii from lligll 
K^od lo MiUiMt cmployiiicnt or ^ HitH 
tcliool iTMUMg. Tlic fffoffam uMilcfMli deal wkH 
llircc iMjor ttm: MlT-awarcMftt. la%or mmtkcx 
ioromatioii, mi4 toola for tmpfoyiMiit. VolMiit 1 
of iiiwo voliimt iMfHiat repona on hem atn^cutt 
tkc ^cograiii meet in amall y owy i fc at < < oo 
ilic MMim^liuo tlM coMecHyefyt tli^ ate a«ar« 
oC iMfty r«cct» of Uic vorM of wotk aM if 
prcpcrly "NimuUttd, can H$c% one ^notlier more 
cfTcetivtly tkan can an aduH UacH tliciii tlifooflk 
formalited pfCMNiaiioM. The opcrationa waooM 
ia written «a a gutdc lo aMiit tclwol dhtricti mi4 
other iiilcrc«tc4 afrfici** in dcvdopinf tiktir own 
opmtioMi ffoup career g«»dafwe programt. foe* 
lions of, thia docmneiit arc not folly letibfo. 
(Autlior) 
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CaltfnmM Unrv.» Lot Angeles. Center 'for the 

Study of Evaluation , 
Report ^o-CSE K* / 
Pub D4te Aug 7.1 « ' 

N{>te— 6()p , BMcd on Ed D Dissenation, Univer- 
sity of CalifornM» Lot' Angeles * 
tuns fTkt Mr*$0.iS HOSJJf . 
De«riptof •—•career ChOKc, Carc^ Opportuni* 
tieC *Femaleft» Femmism» *Rolc ConflKt. 
*Rote Perception^ Set Differences. Ses Dm* 
crimmatKin. *Sureot>pes, Working Women 
The study tdenttfiet charactemti^s of young 
'women who, m their occupational chOKes* do not 
« conform to the traditionally cspectcd Yemale rote 
Differences arc cxammcd in home and family 
background, personality charactenst^s» values 
am* attitude*, educatumal achievement and ap- 
titude, and educational csperiences' between 
thoiie women who elect (o pursue stereotypic 
fcminme careers and tho«e >frno plan to choose 
stereotypic maKutinc careers The invcstigrion 
utilizes questionnaires gathered m the College 
Student Survey by the Center for the Study of 
Evaluation m t961l'^9. It consists of uppcrclaM* 
man women in 311 Khools who are divitfsd into 
two groupt*<the smaller < lUl respondents) called 
-**m)ntraditi{»naltktt" because of their intended 
careers an<|.the larger group of I .S37-rcduced by 
random selection to 33 1 -called ^^traditionalists.'* 
Stepwise multiple regression analyr5 klentificd 
preidictor .variables dcKriptive of nontradi* 
tiona1t%ts However, only approximately 29 per- 
cent of the variance was accounted for. ImpUca- 
tKmt or these indKators in terms of role conflict 
*and rote' congruence are discussed with emphasis 
on their imptirt to the counselor. It is concluded 
that sex status uppeurs to be^a.salient factor in 
woman's career choice, <MS) 

I 
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FrttL ntodorr W. \ 

Stwdeat CttWe la Carrtr DeeklM- Making SklOa: 
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Spons Agency-^ K^ichigan State Dept of Educa* 
tion. Lansin|. Vocational Education and 
Career Development Service . Michigan State 
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Pub. Date 72 

Note - 66p., For related Coun%ek>r Guide, sec CE 
OfM) 637 f 

KDRS Price MF49.4S HC-$3.2f 

Descriptors— Assignments. 'Career Choice. 
Career Education^ 'Career Plinmng* 'Curficu- 
lum Guides, t^ecision Making. 'Grade 10. Oc- 
cupational Choicc»^ Vocational Development. 
•Workbt>oks, Worksheets / 

Identifiers— ECES. f Educational and Career Ex- 
ploratim System | 

The document provides a step*by<t(cp guide for 
th«? student e span ding his career* planning skills. 
It IS designed for use *yith grade 10. but is suita> 
Me for grades M and 12 ;is well. Eaeh of ten 
group meetings is prcKntcd in terms of goals, as* 
s^nments ( including worksheets), and resource 
information. Interspersed ?re four coniijputcr ter- 
minal visits, which iconsist of goal sutcmcnts and 
search strategies to guide decision-making 
throuth ECES Th( third asoect of the oroeram ts 



9 set of three personal vwts. for whKh torms are 
provided, where students can record ((uestKins 
they want to raise The document conchides with 
a two-page glossary. (MS| 
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TW Coansekr GnMe la Carter Diclaiii MalU^ 
SliMi; Diilgaii for Uat «Ml Mle fiminK 
nnd Carter CspforMfon Syaltfli^^t^CUK 

Genesee Intermediate School Disirict.. £lMi. 
Mich ^ I 

Spont Agency— MkMiMrSiMc Dept. of Edvcn- 
.tion. Lnwaing. > Vocitional Fiformten mid 
Carter Devtlopmcnt Strvkc.i MkMfan Stmt 
Lcgislattirc. Lanaing.; Mott (CS.) Foundation, 
Flint, Mich. 

Pub Date 72 

Notc*-l2lp,: For related Student Guide, see CE 

000 636 
COM Prkt Mr-t64S NC.|6Jt 
DtKriptort^ 'Carter Choice. Career Education. 
'jCarter Planning^ 'Counaeling, Counseling 
Services. Counselor Functions. 'Curriculum 
Guides. Decision Making. 'Grade SO. Instruc- 
tional Materials. Occupational Choice \ 
kentifkrt— ECES, 'Educational and Carter Ex* 
ploration System \ 
J^'i document consiatt of all the material con* 
XMHii in the Student Guide aa wttl ■r'apccial 
material to guide the counaclor'nt tnch aitp of 
the program, aupplementnry material on evnttM* 
tion, and the mtroductory vorrtapondtnct forma>. 
Suggestions arc made on-how to select atuifenl* 
for the cateer planning program. Tlit bnckground 
nptes indicate the number of minutes to be 
devoted to each step, the approach to be taken, 
and the order itk which material should be 
JiscuNed. (MS| 
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DMcriplMv***dfnM'' Pfonniim, 

^aliinci Seryictn, Nigli ttlnl 
focmails^ Snrvicns* ^i^^giMg 
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Hynt, Susan Ann - / 
InnnvaHana ki Vacntfonnl C^upatMngi A Rtsitw nf 
Prngmm Dtacrlptlana. 

Colorado State Univ.. Ft Coilins. Univ. CounJel* 

ing Center, 
Pub Date 73 * 

Note--29p., Student Development Report^ vll 
nl 

Available fro:n— Univeruty Counseling Center. 
Colorado State University. • Fort Collint. 
Colorado S0S2I 
CORS Price Mr*$0.6S HC*$3^ ' 
Descriptors— Career Planning. Counseling Pro- 
grams. 'Decision Making Skills, Group Coun* 
selingn Information Rcrieval, 'Information . 
Utilixation. 'Innovation. Peer Counacling. 
'Program DeKriptions. ^Vocational Coumct* 
ing . - "\ 

Using four . types of counseling for carter 
development, this report describes current voca* 
tional counMling programs. The firs' type of 
counKling focuses on infomtation nnd cUrifka^ 
tion of issues. Innovations within this context' 
have centered on: improving information ncquisi* 
tion. retrieval.^and interpretation; and varying Iht 
format in which information it pretcnted nnd in* 
tegraud. The second type of couMeling deals 
with a specific problem by focusing on doclsion* 
making skills white the third type virirs counsel- 
ing as a continual process of developmtnt nnd 
adaptation. The fourth type of counseling atrtsies 
an individual's use of personal resources to in* 
fluence his own occupational dev^loprnt^nt. The 
report reviews current liurature, presentat*'ons at 
profettional meetings. 'and program descriptions 
from a recent survey on outreach programming. 
The report concludes that vocational cou4scltng 
programs are attempting to reach larger numbers 
of studenu through groups with peer leadership 
which offer longer term exposure to more com* 
prchensive career materials and processes. 
(Author/LAA) 
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Snn Frandaco Unifkd SdMol Olsii«ef , Cnllt 
PubD«i«i«i73 
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Vatrtmra 
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^?t!nct Albnrt i S Mb mcht wrni). 
PubDnitiul 73 
Notc-gSp. 

KOttS Pifot Mr4MS IIC«U4f 
Deicriptoft— HTMntr CMt«, CaiMf 



tuniiiM, •O n idi pc n 
^wrkuhim, *Nig^ 
ciuidanct 
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PiogfMna« 

.Soionli, 

ctpt, •Vo cni ionn I CoMMtlini ' 
The study examines tbt p wp nilfon by 
:liool siudtnls fdr t m pfo y m al *«d tbt cm 



thf t this aimniion 'can bn ••«r<«^ ^—^'-v^ 
iiigli achodi cnracr guidnncn pragiMi. H piopiiiiN 
a progrun to help atudaaii m^m i ii l i wMlu 
about the worli of woTh, nkWi r^tftifW 19 g^ ^ 
decisions 'Smi tmining and cwncr cboict, eUto 
requiftd w find nnd ktnp t mplo ym nnt, noi «h 
titudes toward training and cnmers vtadi itllKt 
the: contingencies of the ao ci oacon om ic onviiw 
ment. The- basic compoetMi of Iht ettnnr 
guidance course mo. (O Mnt ofiH • pMitH« 
wlf<onctp(. (2) knowlite of Iht nroridof woA. 
(3) skiNa or dccition maMg. and <4) U Mi M ii 
from achool to employment, l^tcourst ooHinid 
is designed to include a bigh degree of iMdMf 
direction during the tnrly pnit villi Hi c wii i ng 
student direction nnd indnpnndcnct bf nctioii 
duriH ^3 te^' 
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CD MS Sit 
Cni otr Mnc Mfon; kni ' 

Pub'M&Vf Nov 72 

No«c*iar>; Mynoio Addrois nt tlie Fforidn ?ef* 
tooMl n^ Ouidnnco A|McinlioiK.^.AMiMt 
UToifcAop, Tnmpn, Horidn, Novtmbar 17, 

1972 

toM firiit Mr4Mi ac^ajt 

Dt acii p»nrt— ♦Cnrntf Educntfon, •Edoca i ionri 
Objectivta, Models, •OccupaUooil Ooidanct* 
Speeches, •VocniioOal Counseling 
Carter education is gaining acceptancn aa o 
way of makiag education more rckvanf nnd moft 
human. There art fWc kvtli lo tht jy nn it i '. 
Grades IC-6 deals with camnr awarcnam; 7*9 pro- 
vidts occupational infonnatinn and cnionr at* 
ploratsonno*l4 is conctmnd villi lob pl ac i m wl 
and spccialitnd camar aducntiM; tha poat sacon- 
dary level »nvoKes apacifk occapniionM pfa p ai » 
tion; and nduK and continning aducation covtft 
the total spactruml Since camtf fdi^atioo li aa 
evolving concept^ tha kvcb aia not-4iitiacf« T1i9 
four models of carter education ^ <icIibbI baiidt 
employer-basad. home-bastd, and tnftl-M* 
lidential) have implications for the rait of cn nn - 

~ occuno" 

opmiona'among nationally innutnlial groupannS 
individuals concerting carfSir guidance, counts l- 
ing, and pincement emf^baaiita tht.ntnd for 
•necifying objectives nppropriait lo a comprtban 
ttve and initrrattd davthMtntal gfogran in 



selorand the Kopc of i ts poniib ii ity of 
tional guidance. The eaitltnce of 



/ 



these area«. 1 hete might include (dcntiltcation ol 
career •development needs of students at all 
kvels. progr^mi for iiJI levels, coordinated activi- 
tics» placement pr«igrams» outreacf* functions, and 
job adjustment counseling Photographed from 
best available copy. (AG) 
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Coodatt. Umts H^K Douglas T, 
Om l aii i i H to g m Camr: Tbe l»n«c«cc of Set; 
ValMS, m4 fMtatt. 

Spons Agency -Ford foundation. New York. 

NY. . , 

Fub Date 73 
Note— 34p. 

cons Price MF-)t.«5 HC-$3^ 
Dcscfiptojs—* Academic Aspiration. Employ- 
ment. jCrade 10, *Occupation4l Aspiratidn. 
Parenul Aspiration'. Parental Background. 
Parent 'Altitudes. *Farcnl Influence. P^ent 
Student [ Relationship. Personal Values, *Scx 
Differences. Tables (Data) ' 
To Usi t^e hypothesis that two classes of varia< 
bics (perceived parental influence and student 
work values) would mediate the relationship 
between parents* background ' and cducatiot^ 
and occupational aspirations for high sdnK^Tstu- 
dents, a ^questionnaire was 'admin i%t^^ to 437 
high school >^)plv>morcs in a northeastern city. 
Analysis' of the data revealed that two measures * 
of p>arental influence (-.tudent perceptions of 
parents* interests in students* school work and 
parents' hoftcs that the student will attend col- 
lege) did sefve as mediators, while two other 
measures (active pressure and parental involve- 
menr) did not* U was. also learned that work 
values did not operate as an intervening variable 
in ihe relationship between social origin and 
aspirations. The basic path for boys through 
which parental background was related to career 
aspirations, according to the study is: Parental 
Backgrour^- Parents* Interest-Parents* Hopes for 
College~Student*s Own College Plans-Student's 
Planned Occupation. Thc1|nith for girls was quite 
differentMjirls^fceive les^ pereft^l support for 
their edikatidfiitf^Wtiviticsfthjii'flo.'beTS and they 
are more independent of' thdr ^ parents* 
socioeconomic background.^ An analysis of the 
students* work values arr* revealed differences 
which the authors comment upon. Statntical ta- 
bles are included. (AG) 
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Jhh€n\Utl,.Tf\umas H., F.tl. 
. Sew OimeMkins In Carter F^ucation: Annual 
/ XTiHiference en Career Fducation and Career 
/ Co«MeUng'(2nd, IHacksburg, Va., May' I M 2. 
Procetdittgs, 

I -' ^ Virginia Pol v technic Inst, .mJ State 'L*niv„ 

^* . BlacUhurg- Div. of V(KMtion.il<fcchnic.il Edu< 

' c;ition ^ Virgihu State Dept. of Education. 

Richmond'. Div. of Vocational Education 
Pub Date l2*Ma> 7.1 

Note— 76p. \ 
•\v;iil.ihle from— Public InfornLition and Puhhc.'i- 
* (ion\. State Department' of Education. 
Richmond. Virginia 23216 CCP-I . Sinole copies ' 
.V $3 Ot)l ' 

\^ FOBS Price MF-$0.65 MC-$3.29 

\ l>CMrriplors*-»C.ircer Eilup.ilion. •Ci>nferencc\. 

Development.!! fiuul.incc. Ouid.ince Cotinvcl. 
;^ ing. Meetings. Oeeopation.il Ciuk lance. 'Vik-;!- 
\Jion.il Ciiuiiscling. •Work AttiloUcs 
liiutitiflers-T^ * Virgin 1. 1 

rc;ithers. vounselors. adininistnitor\. :iiui 
uiti\erMty personnel from five .Sfales participatecl 
In the confe fence viho^o purpose uas ti* <iKclv/e 
Ihcir ekingihg fo!e\ in emerging e.ireer eduLMtion 
programs Spcei.il emphasis vk.is pLiced on Vir* 
ginia*\ r.ipi<ily developing, progr.itni t>r career 
edutf»if»*'- S'onn;in C;>she>s sp*ike on ••Crilie-al Is- 
>uv K*;irtfer {zdiic.ilion." reviewing kev 

opi. » concerning puriS4ise\ ;»nd concept u.ili/a- 
lion< of c.treer eduealioci. Bvrl Shmrmaker's ^ 
paper, "K.itK)naic for Career f!duc.ition.'* f(K^iisc<l 
on the sliif/technolttgieat kmm ledge, educational 
•haekground, «%ork habits, und attitudes es%ential 
fo ihc nation's growth rate, .mil de^'rihed a 
Career cdntinuunt diflTerentiJled hy gr.We level 
used in OliKK l)c:il t.» Kummel spoke t>n "Work 
and the Ch.iitging Attitudes of Studr .> and 
Parent^ *^ <*arcer development, he sva'i. reintonrs 



pttsilive >outh attitudes in helping develop per- 
M>n.il identity and self rcs|H*Ct <ir*>up discu>sK>nv 
were sumnuri/cd by n>m Hohcnshil. "Urc 
Career Ocvetopmeiit *fhe Basts for Develt>pmen* 
tal Clu{danec.** b> Ntirnuin C»>Kbers. described the 
CtMu:cpt ol integratioi>'t>f n>lc\, settings, and 
events over .i total litc sp.m «M:d for improving 
.lotl etreiitling compiehcnsivc. devek>pmental 
. guid.iiKc programs I he remainder of the 
prtK'ectlings conststetl of rcpi>rts «»» eareer cdueu* 
litHi projects in Virgini.i. fbe eonrereocc pn»grain 
an^ {Virlicipaitts arc ttstc'd iSiS^ 
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Prrparatitm of (kcupatlenal <;uidaiKC Ctuiiwliirs. 
FinalKeport. 

Caharruv Courtv R«urd of Education. Concord. 
,.N.C., N*>rih Carolina State. Dept uf Public In- * 
Ntruetion. R.ilcigh Occupational RcM;arch Unit. ^ 

Spons Agencv>^Bureau of Adult. Vocational, and 
'Technical >:dueation (DHEW/OE)/ Washing-^ 
too. D.C. 

Pub Date iun 73 

Note-.'7p, 

hOns Price Ml^-S».65 HC-$J^9 

DcMrriptor^— *Carcer Educati«»n. C«wsulration 
Pr«>gram\, •Counsckn' Training. *Elementar> 
Sch4N»l <*ounscK»r%. Etemcntar> Sch<N)l 
Ouidanctf. Field Evpencneo Programs 
Guidance Pl*rsftnnel. Ciuidonce Program^. 'In- 
ternship programs. 'Occupational Guidance. 
Occupational taforinalion. Schot>l \C«>mmunitv 
CiNipcration *' 
Identifiers— 'Career Auarcncw 

The prt)jcct had three goaK to incrcav: the 
suppiv of» vtemcntar>^ coumc(ors in .North 
Cmdina. tt> pn>vfde guidance scr%icc< to v:>en- 
teen clcmcntarv ^hfNils in a>ati\factur} manner 
S4> the prt>grum would be udofled after expiration 
of ^the project. ,iml to . provide sjMcmatic 
guidance >cr\ice% for children in grades one 
thrcHjgh six, Fiiur full time trained clcmcntarv 
counvlors wcre'emptoved to ^er%e ja< ctmitscloix 
in their \4.hfNits and as eoitsultanls Uv fwelve ' 
graduate student counselor triinecs .serving ^a^ 
\ear-kmg internship. Together they «>rguniA.*d aiAS \ 
ft>rHlucied -a guidance and counseling pntgram in ' 
which career awareness was an integral part.' 
Trainees assisted teachers m integrating occupa- 
tiotu*t^tnromiatH>n/career aw^arcnevi ax part tif 
'their regular clavscs. with citn^erahtc ihru»t 
given to the concept t>t' eommunity invitlvement. ^ 
PretimiQarv data were >Ci4k:ctcd on students in 
grades fimrHhrough sit regarding thetrkmmtedge 
ahcmt eareerv. StgniHctint gain« were mcaMiretl on 
ii career awareness scale given in the fall and ^he 
rt>lk>wing spring .ConcluMt>ns an^ rcciMnmcmL- , 
ttons j*ere drawn. . Appendixes include \a 
Ciuidance CiMjnselnr- Rating Scale and a Career 
Au'aren^s Questionnaire |SC> • \ 

\ 
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Holtand, John L. 

Smm Practical Rtiwedits far Pr^vMteg VmUmmI 
GMidanc* far Everyuar. 

Johns Hopkins Univ.. Baltimore Md. Center for 

the Study of Social Organization of Schools. 
Sp«)n$ Agency-National Inst, of Education (D- 
HEW). Washington. D.C. 
\ Report No— 160 
\Pub Date Oct -73 
Note-34p: Paper presented at the MinnesoU 
Statewide Tciting Programs Meeting. 20 Sep- 
^iS^^ Minneapolis, MinnesoU * 
EDRS PH^ MF-$a.65 HC.$3a9 , 
DescnptorivCareer Education. •Guidance Ser- 
vices. High Sclwol Students. *Mbdels. Occupa- 
tional Cuidanc^>sn»rogram Desbnptions. Stu- 
dent Needs. •Theones^Vpcatiohal Counseling 
After de>cribing some current pfobtems in vo- 
cational guidance and summ:]^2ing relevant 
knowledge and theory in the fieWTlhis oaper 
presents some practical plans. AiaterialOxmd 
ideas for providing more usefjut vocational^ 



assistanec to people of alt ageL Thje' paper 
ronaj gul<' 



revicwf \uch prominent vocationaf guidance ap- 
proaches as vocational information and/guidance* 
systems, special programs for special populations, v 
curricutar materials.' career* education, and as- 
sorted assessment devices. The author believes 
that the understanding of careers requires both 
organizational and developmental suateiies and 



models us bases tor tnterventioa. He cmployt tl» 
dent asessment. environmenlal ■miwiiiiu x 
environmental redesign lo formulaie « li_ 
Khool vocational profram with the foNovS 
components: ( I ) placemeat and work expericaci 
service; (2) Uanslatioa service; (3> Tm irn—mil 
design service; (4) truuble*fliooters; and (S) Mall 
retotKHtshipe. This plah can be e«ily moMad fof 
other age groups. (Author/LAA) 
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*Coiiipiitcr Oriented Plnoframs, ^Occiipttional 
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Ml MMo school and eoic|r 
vfnait for Society wii 9MI H 
MOK careen rpwiiaunu «idl dkeir 
(AttdMf) 
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As tt ocatio — I SCrategf for rrtriiifoiigi Gmt 
Oaote Farmer , Jaito Jr^ WOUaaM. Robert 
a. Muk U§denhtfiy\9 mlO. pp3i:>320^» Apr , 

•Oreer Chante; •Prorcssionat fmamd^i 
•Models, Mdult Cbunsclinf I 
Thm h in^casiog evidence that size^ a«m* 
bert of 30, 40. and even 50 year oUt pefsona ta a 
♦aiiety of profcssioQs, volunurily or of necessity, 
are becomiof tavohred in the proTessioaal career 
chiniinf process. (£B) 
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gnete WoMCtt and Ms: Another Loak'at tht 

Parrish. lohn Bl, /oufnsf cf Cbikgt 
/ScTrnm^ v31 n4. pp34^. Apr-May 71 
*Workint Women, *Labor Force, *Occopatioo- 
al Surveys, *Job Placement, *|::iareer Choice, 
Females, Personnel. Nonprofessional ~ 
Persor!»el, Ms; Occupaiiotta 
Sutistics show women made little professional 
profress etther to work^qr traintnf in the 1960's. 
Hie .author sees ahead a strong possibility of non 
traditional careers. (Author) ^ 
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A^"Eapfonrtlon..«rrartntal Ea c aw a t ta iant m 
(m fntervciifni Variabia to Ocea p tfonal Edac»> 
Manal hmnAmg of Chitdrttt Jacc^sen, R. Brooke, 
Jown§t of Msm$$t sad the Fsmiij^ v33 al, 
ppl75-ItI.Feb7I " \ 
•Family (Soctoloiical Unit), •fjrent Child 
.^Itdationshin^^P^t Influence, iCcupational 
AspiraiioiC 'Career Choice VocaMiat Inter- 
«sta,*lfiteraction. Parent Attitudes ^ 
Based upon dau from a random umpte of 
families a typology of Parental Encourafement 
(PE) techniques was tested and two predominant 
types were found. A **thrae way** Stiatysis using 
compart dau from both parenu and the ninth 
grade son reveals eonsideribly leu than **one to 
one** correspondence on reported PE attempts. 
(Author) 
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An l am H ga tfon of the Rofo af Cteaar SaMenea 
to V ic aH iaol Mtoviar CrcenhaMa, MTrey li, 

2I«,M7I 

*Self Congruence. •Occupational Choice. •Cm^ 
aacr-Choioc, •Self ActuaKaatioii, •Atpiraixn, 
Vocation^ Devetopment. ScK Omccpt, Individ- 
y «•! Plychotogy. Work Attitudes 

hypotheais that career salience would be< 
positively fdated to the degree afsatr nrcupatian 
al congruence attained to an occupational cheicr 
was supported for Mies. The hypothesis that the 
correlation jtetween con g rtwic e and o cc apationa l 
aaiisrietion would he. greater for high catacr 
salient m h j e cts for low t i i ki ecta raeeived no 
support (Author) 

\ 
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Consistent and l a r an itHsn l CSrter Iftafctaocaa 
end Pen a na B ty Walsh, W. Bruce; Borrow. 

Cynthia A.. Jmmml Voeeiiomt Bekewion vl 
n3,pp27I.27S,lBl7I 
•Self Congruence. •Oreer Chaice; •Plnaonali- 
ty, •Occupational Choice. •CsBcte Miyora, 
College Students, Sea Oiflcrences, PetaonaKty 
Studies, Vocational Drvflepment 
Findings of this rnvcst%atioo saggest that lubjcctt 
to the congruent female group tend to have more 
stable colt^ maior choices then iiiljrctt to the 
congruent male groupi (Author) 
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U040dlS ISO 
SooM Datetarinaoli «r AalS>l 
■wr Gsafo: An Empjrlcal 

n3, ppt49.50l Jun 71 i\ 
•Orcer Choice •Goal OikntAttoai. «;Cbnfomd. 
tf, •Aspiratiott, •Fannly Bole;* CMI^ Sto* 
dmt^ Sea OifTercnccsw Vatoei^ Attitudes^ 
OpMiona 
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Angritt, Shtrky McrrHi^Palmer Qmitafy of 
Manor aotf XV i r fcipai eo c vl7 g3, pp243-279, 

•Cweer Pfoni^ •Aspiration, ' •Fimales. • 
•Me Perc^ti^^hlodels, Orcer 
CoQege Stunts, Longitudinal Studies 



S^bits, Loogiti 
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tnlaract!fe Gampntar System Wm Help Stn- 
denta Make Caraar Pscfalsna , KacaiftNia^ 
CutdMct Qimrteriy, v20 nl, pp4I4XSep 71 
•Computers, 'Occupational Choice, 'Career 
Choice. •Information Systems, •Computer OH* 
ented Programs, Oc cu pa t io n al Guidance, Stti- 



A system that actually letches the student how 
to think about vocational choicea ratienalty and 
systemtically is described. (BIT) 
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New C a H aa c i Matartoh far the ' 
A PMat P^oprma Smith. Gerard; OecvpetioMl 

Otf<fooitauir»nr/:vi5n2,pp3r03.Sum7l . 
•Piloc fn^iects. •Occupational Guidance, •Dis* 
advantaged Youth, •Readh^ Difficulty, •in- 
^tructional Materials, Reading Comprehenatoo 
PkOgrcas report on a new pilot progroai aimed at 
young people with limited ciadiM 
- (Editor) * /' ^ 
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This pagar iiatian o est of < 

«r the n rpai f it f iB^ the mbmo gf *a 
todhriduil, and the a«tw« gf the catoar, the att gf ' 
evcnta which tto die todmd^ and tie oi9Mte> 
tioniatBther. iAudior) 
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Knr a rfa aaf MnwC^^^ p^ldj vL 

•Csraar PI ism Im. HMar Chaiaa^ 
■ft^'ffa •Voesoooal 'CaoMsfine. *t 
MaUH SMB^ CMOcr Bdueaitog^ 
Choice, Off aps tfo ai l Aspnotfao 
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Sacaod CtooaHc War WNag 

man, Irene KKotibosf 

v20A2.ppI03-ttt,Dee7t 
•Cbrecfa, •Ubar Rice. •WoiU^, W 
•Ch^ngtog Altitudes, •Roto Csnflfet* 
Vocaoansi CouaaeBi^ Caunadof Atiitudag 

The authsf condudea that what eaunselois naad 

to guaid agrinst is the dangir of kighv bchtod 

to their own attitudes towaad gas toles to thair 

great overlap that esists to 
Md to their hnowWdgc of rhisgjag jA^ 
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Cflbcts af g Grat^ Vsratlinal Galdinea Oam 
wMh CaMsga CboHnanlty Studants Anderaon, 
Dale O; Binnier. Arthur A., Kworitosa^ OIhn^. 
aace i^mrtertjyW n2. ppl23-l2f, Dae 71 
•Graup Guidance, •Guidanee ftagvaMi, •Oe* 
cupatienal Guidance, •Vocatiooal Education, 
Classfoom Guidance PTogrania, Junior CoBagc 
Studensta» ConununHy C^negea, Oecupattonal 



EfTects of a structured group vocational guMance 
experience are reportcdon level of occupational 
aspiration and an oc cu patio n al goals and plans of 
community college studens community college 
students. The experience was designed to lead 
students to examine and exptore Meir toterests 
and aptitudes ss related to their personal 
aspirations and plans. (Author) 



EJ 041 377 090 CG 503 tt3 

luncft mi P itUm e: StIf HtftrrtI 9t Otktrw 
Ktitrrtlt Nelson. Richard C; And Others, ^ 
^mtrtUfy Schooi Cykhncc 9ffd Cwmnehng, v6 
ii2.ppt0t*tlKOcc7i 
*llcieml. *CoufMcliiii EfTcciiveficu, Coui^m* 
lor Kole, Counseling Services* Teacher Role 
Af^er cKomimnf the odvMitsgei and disadvAn* 
tales of -self referral and other referrals, 4hc 
authors ' feel first emphasis should be^ oo Klf 
referral. To be efrectivc, self referral depe^ on 
the coofiKtor makinf himself available, and. on 
CAcourafement from* teachers and parents.\Con* 
tact with teachers is needed regirdtess of type ol 
referral. (CG) | 



Eia4t3t2 090 ' CG 503 900 

Fhc Kfctnt Prognuns ui Vocatfonal Caldaacc 
Isr jMilar High Schoal StatfcaU Diehl, Victor. 
Fsa'iitjr: The lounutl of the Prvfesshnsf Counsel 
ton Astpcistion, v3 n4. pp3l*33, Nov 71 
"Junior Htgh^ School StudenU, "Occupational 
Guidance, "Vocational CounseUng, "Education- 
al Programs, "Guidance- Programs, Relevance 
(Education). Vocational Interests 



EJMiS4 ISO CGS03IS6 
TkB F inii gl B g Tmun kt Saeand GMttn Shep- 
paid. Harold U Voc§tHm»i Cutduiet Quvterfy, 
v30«2,pplf.95,Dcc7l 
• •Cmttn, •Cantt Chaage. "Work Attitudes. 
" Occ wpati on a l Aspiration, "Career Opportuni- 
lies* Belumoc^tattmsrAdttl^ Social Change 
The.-aMliibr pointa out • malaise among a 
iigAificaat portioA of white male , workers in 
America 9t4 suggests a need for programs that 
r^ m ^ m iiliproved counseling and education 
cAorU designed to improve the work lives and 
social caviroomeot of the c6htemporary genera* 
tion of men and women. (Author) ~ ---^ 
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A Second Look U Sccoad Cuecffs Samtcr, 
Joseph, yocMthns/ Cuidsnce QiurtcHy, v20 n}, 
ppllMlS, Dec7| 
"Careers. "Employment Opportunitia, "Voca* 
tional Development, "Decision Making, Labor 
. Force, Working Women 
The author provides a commenury on aspects of 
second ^rcers presented in prcvioas articles. 
(BV) * . 



Ei04l$4« - 240 EC 040 616 

Rtsawco Cmtfrs Ibr Teachers of Handicapped 
Children Mos^ James W., JcumMl of SpeoMl 
SductSioa v5 nl, pp67-7l» W/Spr 71 
"Exceptional .'Child Education, "Handicapped 
Children,. "Regional Programs, "Resource Cen- 
ters, "Remedial , Instruction, Remedial Pro- 
grams. Federal Legislation* Models 



EJ 049 162 / 310 CG 503 17 

•«the Life Carttr Came Md Dtclslon*Makin 
A m ong Ninth Graders Johnson. Richard H 
Ceitedmn Cowfsehr, v5 n4, pp257-262, Oct 71 
"Decision Making, "Career Choice. "Game 
"Simulation, ^Occupational Information, Junio 
High School Students, Occupational Choice 
Glance Programs* Educational Games, Prob 
, iem Solving 

It was concluded that the Game may be a usefu 
technique. If used, it would be good to eapam 
liht profiles in a effort to make the hypothctica 
/person more real. The use of local educationa 
and occupational information with the Gami 
would provide more choices of a realistic nature 
(Authdr) 
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Helping Stadenu ta Help Thtmselm Searles, 
Aysel Jr., Jowml otCoU^ Hectment, v32 nl, 
pp59*62. Oei-Nov 71 
"Occupational Information, "Career Planning. 
•Cdmputers* "Library Materials* "Cdlcge Stu* 
dents, Employmeftt, Placement, Manpower* 
Nccdi^ Educational Needs, Social Change 
At the Slate University of New Yorlt/Ringham- 
ton, merging data processing concepts with career 
library materials makes it possible for studenu to 
do much more preliminary **diggiiig** for informal 
tion on their own. (Author) 



V 
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A OMcal Uak At C^aar Cailanca Giatbcrg, 
Eh, Hinpower, v4 n2, pp34* Feb 72 
^Occupational Guidance* "Occupational In* 
formation* "Student Needs* Guidance Person- 
nel, Professional Education, Guidance Servicca 



p0^166 _ 150 _ CO 503 W 
Ocd|NMIannl Staaaa^ypas nnd Satf^Bsacrfp4ianc 
TWir WiliHiaitlp la VacaHanpt CMca HoRan* 

dcf* Melvyn A4 PMer, Harry J.. Umn^ ^ 
V o c 9 i m»i 9 d m¥i o r^ v2 nl* ppS7-iS* laa 71 
^Occupational Owke. *VocaiioMl iMCfvali^ 
•Sieicotypaa* trnm Pliajiag* •Self Evalun- 



Jo^ Analyiia 
Rcanha luggcaicd ttet oecnpational ffrfltft t $m 
adolcs^pita wcve baaed in part nn die degree of 
positsvc rrtnrtamhip bctwom ihair adf dtacrip 
tiona and varioaa oocapacional sieiMiypaa Ihay 
hchKAttthoA 
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New Interpiat aii an s af Gaidanea Bala Kerlao, 
Jubus H.; Ryan, Charles W.. Amence» KxauNMi* 
MlJottmal v47 n2. pp77.|0, Fkb 72 ' - 

"Career Education, "Vocational Cbunsdiag* 
' "Career Choice, "Vocational Development. 

"OccupatKmal Guidance 
A panoramic view of Guidance Division general 
sessions and workshops coveru« some exemplary 
career guidance programs, aa weU as such topics 
as career choice, leadership, evaluation, and 
program development and management. Present* 
ed itt thf Guidance division session of the 
American Vocational Assodatioo 1971 annual 
mee'ting. <Editor/MU) 
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Later Careers of Women CaUcge GradaaCes 

Okun, Barbara F.. JountsI ot the Nuionel 
Assodsthn of Women DcMtis gnd Cdunsetoix 
y35 n2, pp83-l9, W 72 
"Careers. "Working Women, "College Gradu* 
atcv "Occupational Choice. "Vocational Inter- 
ests. Social Change, Labor Force. Employment 
Patterns. Environmental Influences, Vocational 
Deyck>pment 
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Ciroar GMdancn Centert Jacobaon* Thomaa J.. 
Arvomel aW Cuid$iice /oavnai v50 •7* pn599- 
604, Mar 72 

•Vbeationa! Counseling* •Career Planning. 

"Guidanoe Centers, "Guidance Servicca, C^ 

sehng Ccnten, Occupational Oaidance, Coum< 

lo«. 4 



v6 n3, ppl9t-30l* Mar 72 
Hkcupaiiooal Guidance. "Vocational Develop 
MU* "Elcmeniary School Guidaaea* "fflcinwi 
tary School Caunielon, •Ekmaatacy SdM«K 
Vocation^ O^ ^nttling 

1 

\ 
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Ab ApHM SyilaM Amt^ 

atfas. Itoeh. Joseph *H^ Voefiomtt oSSm 

<^MrtM^ v20 n3* PP229.32* Mar 72 
"Sjrsiema Approach* •Caiaer Planning. ,n>cc^ 
pataonal Information, •Vncationil rnimatliff 
•DaciiiMi Makii«. Counttlor Rokv Htfi 
School Students^ SmdcatPtetic^n&Mi 



EJ0S417S 090 AA 512 232 
CannscKng and Gaidanoe far Career Dcvslap 
mant Gust. Tim. Edocethngi Penpectivei vH 
nl,pp24.8,Mair72, 
•Guidance Counseling. "Career Planning. •Vo- 
cational. Counseling. Counseling Goals, Counse* 
lor Role^ . * . 
Stresses the rote of counseling iA the area of 
career development. Compares the term vocation, 
as a limited t^*-'to the concept of career- 
development which opens the door t o a lifetime^ 
experience. (ML) 
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Career InformaClon Cmler nn Whcelur'rtmtfy^ 
c»tt VocwtionjIJoumsL v47 •i^,.pp9irMar 72 
•Occupational InformatioHT* Vocational Coun- 
seling, ^xupational Guidance, •Unemployed. 
— •.Mobile Educational. Services. Guidance Pro- 
grams. Guidance Services 
Vocational counselors go to the unemployed in 
California depressed area. (Editor) 



EJ055 7t2 140 VT5()3 522 

Career Education and Career Choice Hoyt, 
Kenneth B.. American VocMtiooml Joumsl v47 
n3. pp84.88. Mar 72 . ^ 

•Career Education. •Oreer Choice. •Decision 
Making Skills. Career Planning, Spe^hes, 
Occupational Information, Vocational Educa- 
^ tion. Program Improvement, (•Career Aware- 
ness) 

Orccr education means guaranteeing students a 
wide choice of careers^ educating them to ntake 
wise decisions, and leaving them absolutely free 
to choose. (Author) ; , 
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T i Nlll i lht • Naad far • V« 
^tnmm m Iba riiaiialMj 

Iml Roberts,- Nidi J.. , 

MdMPT Cmm t e mg , y$ M» pp252*2S<w ' 
Hay 72 

. HkcapMioaal Guidanec, •OwdMcc Oliag- 
^ !Mid«e SdMWii, •Ekaeniaiy SdMola. 
•Vocatiooal CouimliA|. Ocnipartonal InfetM^ 
tion. Career Planning, Vocational Dtvitopunr 
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Cnraar Caldanoa in the . 

Loonard. Oaorge E, Ekmenuiy School OM- 



090 

in the , 

Leonard. George E, Ed^ Bkmeotary School 
.OMooco^ ood Comsdmg, H pp3a3.3l^ 
May 72 * 
* Vocational Counseling, •GvaarPlaMiii^^Oe^ 
etipttional Otddaoca, 'ElMMitMy School 
Goidance, •Vocational Dcwlnpmnt> •Mg 
tWy, El^maniary School Stndania 
Editor daacribaa n good rtsoiMtt Ibr ( 
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counKioo Md provides ftii eitmpie of this 
gMideboofc AIM m the im of ekmcfiury school 
gttidtiict, Siiidrs Shrnit ^mcmm ihe lechmqnt 
of folc »Uytiit» sod M OTiployacttt tervkt, 
taitistcd as port «ir s devdopocoUl career 
'luidsacc prognm. is described hf ' 
iscksoo. (lY) 
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DIC/CUmMo V^f9nHf$ Tnv» .Help 
Sfie«>t fM Atwew Gummefc lUchsrd'hi, 
$U JornnMlofCdOetf fUetmm, v32 ■4, pf3«- 
45, Apr-Msy 72 
*Firotnuo Dcscr^lioiiSk *Sc]f AcIwKiocmmi* 
H)cciipetioiiel Goidoncc* *SlodeM Fenooael 
Services* ^Setf EvohiitMNi» Sfttdfot f^Brtoonel 
Firo§nuns» Csreec OKwc ti CoVescStodeatf^ 
The srtide describes o pro^soi desifiied lo help, 
todavidusls by teachmd theai to idefilify''coiMiec- 
sioiis between succesiet a Ufe» and to recofnixe ^ 
emergiog patterns that may be relevant to caieer " 
directioo. (Author) 
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the Kole eC Ihe SelfCancept hi Dmiwlahit 
AMHeMrrOcaipoiieMl Choice Sievert Nor* 
JcmntI of tnduiUi^ Tuchcr Bdyctho, 
v9n3.pp47.53*rSpr72 
*Occupatiooal Choice; *Sclf Concept, *Occupa- 
tional Cuidaocc, 'Vocational CducatioR. *Cor* 
ration; Adolescents, Hith School Students, Q 
Sort* Achievement 



signtficant leamint ol educational intormatton as 
wen as high student motivation and interett 
(Author) 
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C ea nli n by Cwnpetcr Barnard, Charles 
BducatkmPigesi. v3l nU ppl9-22. Sep 72 
' 'Guidance Cou n t din g. *OHnpater Oriented 
Protrams, *Csreer'PlMntnf, 'Guidance Fadli- 
ties* *Osta Bases, Counselor Role ' 
Article describes the Educational and Career 
Esploration System (£CES) currently being 
tested in FKnt* Michigan. (hlB) 



EJ 042 979 090 ^ CGS04 172 

Falaro Flaniilai of CsOefa Womes: rseaieliiic 
f«pBcaHsna Navin* SaUy* Vvationi CmdMaec 
QmneHf, n4. ppl2-t7* Set 72 
•Vocational Counseling* •Student Attitudes* 
*Role ConfUct* 'Vocational Devdopment* *Cs- 
reer Plsnmnc* College Students* Working 
' Women 

Two major conflicting pressures* career develop* 
ment and assumption of the hoinemaher role^ are 
discuttcd relative to ftiture planning of coUcge 
women and attitudes of men towud career^ 
oriented women. (Author) i 
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Career CoanssHng-Tenchlng the Art of Career 
Flaanfog Gaymer* Rooemary* VocMtidMt Ctdd* 
siKeQuirUrfy: v2tii4* ppll-24*Sep 72 
•Vocational Counseling* 'Career Ptanniag* *0c* 
cupatioost Ouidaoce» Counseling* Counselors* 
Counselor Role 
A Canadian counselor njects canned counseling 
concepts as she inspects the need for anticipation 
and adaptability in planiuog careers. (Author) 



CI 0^2972 090 CG 504 S7t 

MOtD: A New Approoch to Career Decision- 
Mahtoc Minson* Rkhard R; Myrick* Robert 
' VoaUonMl OmdMiKt QuMittrly, pp4t*52*Sep72 
•Decision Making* 'Career Choice* 'Career 
Ptattnint* •Vocational Counseling* Junior High 
School Students* Motivation 
A careor dcctsion*making simulstioo was esperi* 
menially tested in a middte Khoot resultine in 
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Fnetera Cntsifiit lolo DecWew off 
Women to* StuAy Medlcino C^wright* UtKan 
Kaufman, Anvmi/ cfSockl it$9tc$, v2t n2* p«20^ 
21d.$pr72 

•Medicine* •Oreer Choioc* 'Se* Differeocai; 
•Females; •Plydiological Studies* lodividnti 
Characteristics* Occupational Qtoice* Motivn* 
tion, OoMluale Students* (, Gahfomia) 
The dau presented discuia the motivations and 
penottshty of the female medical school student 
from the University of Gaiifomia* San Frinctacow 
^Author/IM) 



EI0M04S 090 CG 504 983 

Career Counseling: Is Anybody listening? Does 
Anyone Really Want te Hear? Wiggins, J. D., 

&hoo/ Counselor, v20 n 1, pp65^, Sep 72 
'Vocational Counseling. 'Career Planning* 
'Counselor Role, Decision Making, Counselors 



EJ0M044 090 CG 504 983 

life Style CdenseMnf Ibr n Reloctant Leisure 
^Career Eason, Jean, Ptnonncl Bad GukUncc 
Joumsl, v51 n2, ppl27-t32, Oct 72 

'Counseling, 'Career Planning, 'Human Devd* 
opment, 'Leisure Time, •Counseling Theories,, 
Vocational Counseling, Working Women 
' Tnc author su||csts that mature women seek life 
styles that can provide integration, structure. 
Otcaning, and the opportunity for growth and 
creativity. TradtAonal career theories don*t nt, 
but a life style counseUng concept docs. (Author) 
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pe GHeer Flanntaf FrarMhMeco than n leaf 
. Bnllery Hanson, - Gary R.; Cole* Nancy S.* 
Meuutematt tnd Braiuttha m GuiUnct, v5 n3* 
pp415»419* Oct 72, 
•Career Planning* •Testa* •Vocational Counsd* 
mg. •Counselor Role, Counseling* Testing* 
Testing Programs 
In response to Goldman's allegation in volume 4 
of thb journal that testing nod counseUng are not 
complementary, the author describes the Career 
Planning Program which represenu ooe attempt 
to improve the relationship between testt and 
counseling. (Author) 



EJOMl^ 140 AA 514 167 

Career D^etopaMit: A New Focns Moore, Earl 
J.; GysbcrS, Norman C, EduCMthnM! U$dcnhiiK 
v30 n3, pp257.60, Dec 72 

'Vocational Development, 'Career Education, 
'Educaiirfnal Responsibility, Edttcational Atti- 
tudes. Student Participition, Comparative Anal* 
ysis 

Career development as a new focus for education 
nss- the potential to restructure, substantially the 
^ocesses and activities of education, modify the 
vftucs and attitudes of educators, and maximize 
the opportunities for student involvement and 
responsibility. (Authors) 
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i.^rSP^?""**' Education 
Model Worthington, Robert M., EducMtidnsJ 
Leadership, v30 n3, pp2l3«4, Dec 72 
•Career Education, 'Adult Vocational Educa- 
w Descriptions, 
Models, Mass Media, 'Home C6mmunity 
Based Model) ' 
•This mpdct is a career-oriented aooroach de* 



signed to enhance tne cmpioyat»ility and career 
options of out-of school adults. (Author) 
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Counseling College Women nboat Ckreers An* 

grist, Shirley S., Jourhat of College Student 
Pcrstmnel, v 1 3 n6, pp494.498. Nov 72 , ^ ' 
'Femtio, 'Occupational Guidance. 'Career 
Choice, 'Counseling. -'Vocational Counseling* 
College Students, Counselor Role, Occupation- 
al Aspiration. Role Theory - 
The counselor should stress that occupational 
choice should be made in order to futftU One*s 
individual potential, not merely to earn a 
livelihood or to be practical. Counselors must 
help to end the circular process in which **women 
discover and assert their gender by their choices** 
of field, and then these fields **take on a feminine 
character because they are chosen by women or 
rejected by men (Hall, 1964, p. 26).*^ '* (Author) 
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CMMseUng Progrmns far Prafessionnk Peterson* 
.Maifaret S., Adult Leadership, v2| n6. ppl93«5, 
Dec 72 

'Adult Counseling, 'Counseling Programs, 
'Professional Continuing Education^' 'Career 
Choice, 'University Extension, Counselor Func- 
tions 

A university extension program in Wisconsin 
involved travcfing faculty who function as counse* 
tors to those intcrestnl in resuming or changing 
careers. (SPl ^ . 



EIMP637 150 AC502250 

New Careers: A Challeate to AdaU Edocmi 

ConnoUy, John J., Adaft^Ltadership, v2I n6* 

ppl87.8,Dec72 r^-^ 
•Adult Vocational Education, 'Educational 
Programs, 'Job. Training, •Career Education* 
•Disadvantaged Groups* Career Ladders, C^ 
reer Opportunities 

Describes, a paraprofesstonal training program for 

the disadvantaged. (SP) 
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Two Vicatiiart EdncaHH Look At Ikt Cianti 
lee's Rale In Career Devetofmant Welsh, Barton 
W.; Staager* Norman R^ TJkruir ibr Bdwcatiom 
lendMbypk v2 q4, pp36-r* Rb 73 
•Career Plaiming* 'Career Education* *Vocn> 
tional Education Teachers, '(joonaelor Rolc^ 
•Counseling/ Elfectivenem*' Guidance 
• Personnel, (Occupational Guidttice* Edocatioas* 
* al Planning* Counselor Functiona* Studi 
. DevelopoieAt 

Suggests a It^ of responsibilities and dutiea for 
counaelora cmicemed with student career devdofh 
ment and which will free counselors fro^i taaka 
beyond theii} province. (RK) 
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ProoMting Career Information Seeking Sehtv- 

iors in College Students Aiken* James; Johnston, 
Joseph /A., Journal of Vocational Behavior, v3 nl, 

pp8|.g7* Jan 73 . 

'C^lege SFudenU, 'Inrormaiion Seeking. 'Vo- 
cational Counseling, 'Career Planning, 'Educa* 
tiopal Research, Communication (Thought 
Transfer), Group Counseling* Career Choice 
This ^tudy was concerned with 4he effecU of' 
groyp reinforcement counseling on the frequency 
of career information-seeking behaviors for col- 
lege males. Group reinforcement counseling and 
vocational Consistency were significantly related 
to bettayioral change over the 6 weeks of this 
investigation. Unanticipated results regarding the 
tested dimensions - and behavior change arc 
reported and discussed. (Author)^ 



/ 
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Career GuMtiKe: A Call for CluuiKe Davcnp<ut. 
Lawrence. Xishpower^ vA nil, pplO-M. Nov 72 ( 
•Guidance Programi, 'Career Plannmf. •Occu- 
pational Guidance, * •Vocational Counseling. 
^Counselor RolcrCarccr Education 
Reforms pe needed in counseling and guidance 
to meet current demands and those inherent in a 
career education system. (MF) 

U 072 799 UO AA 515 

Tht/ Role of Vocational Education in Career 
Education. A Message from the Sweaty Shirt 
Set Burkctt. Lowell A. \ASSP Bullciitu v57 
n37I,pp73.8I..Mar 73 

/ 'Career Education, •Vocational Education^ 
/ •Social Change. •Educational Attitudes. 
'Changing /Xtlitudcs, Sthotjl Role. hmplo>- 
* ittcni 

y The author discusser M)inc of the recent social 
changes >^hich ha\c hrought new attcoltunr and 
>trcngthcncd definitions to career education 
/ (Editor) 



EJ 072 121 140 CG 505 446 

Career Erfacation: tht Counselor's Rok Brown, 

Duane; And Others, School Counselor, v20 n3, 

ppt93.96. Jan 73 

•Counselor Role. •Career Education, •Career 
Planning. •Vocational Development, •Counse- 

■ lor Functions. Counseling Programs, Career 
Choice 

A brief overview of the components of career 
education and consideration of the potential 
impact of career education on the counselor's 
rote. (JC> 



EJ 072 9IU 140 VT 504 560 

Ufetine Careers? .Martin. Thomas B. Illinois 
Career Education Jouhsl. v30, n2- ppl5*|7. W 
^73 . ' 

Career Education, •Career Change. •Vocation- 
al Development. ^Technological Advancement. 
•Skill Development. Vocational Education. 
Skin. Obsolescence, Occupational Ousters, Ca* 
reer'Choice, Teacher Educatipn 
How to prepare for occupattpnal change in career 
education. (Editor) 



\l97: 
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StWcnts Who L«ck VocntioMi Identity Harman, 

Robert L. VocMtionsJ Cuidsncc QuMTterly, v2l 

n3. ppt69-r3. Mar 73 
*Vocatioftal Cotinseling, •Vocational Develop- 
ment. •Occupational Guidance, •Occupational 
Choicer •Career^ Choice, Testing, Career Plan* 
ning 

This study compared interest, personality, and 
ability scores of vocationally undecided students 
who, after counseling, either selected a major or 
remained undecided. (Author) * 
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GettWt A Ump On Career Ckoices .Murphy. 
Mary Kay, American Bducaiion, v9 n5. pp 18-23. 
Jun73 ♦ 

•Career Education. •Career ^*hoicc, •Career 
Planning. •Curriculum Design, •Decision Mak- 
ing, Educational Objeciivcs. Self Concept. 
Flexible Scheduling, Student Interests 
In Cobb County. Georgia, children start in fir.st 
grade to think About jobs and what they want to 
do with (heir hands and' minds and lives. (Editor) 
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Life Skills for Adatt learner^ Ad kins. Winthrtip 
Ry Adult Leadership, v22 n2^ pp55-8.82-4. Jun 



•Adult hdiitalinn; •( art-cr l:dut'aii«>n, •U'arii- 

iiig DilTitultifs, •|»r«>grain HlTcciivciiess. •I«|«k1- 
'cls. Adult hducatiott Programs, Educationally 

Disadvantaged. Student Motivation. Currtcu- 

lum Development, Tables (Data) 
Author presents an educational model he has 
been preparing for the past nine years that is 
designed t<> help the disadvantaged ad<)lc$ccnt 
and adult learn the necessary behaviors for 
coping \^ith their * problems in livina, 
(Author/RK) 
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{tT*i^r^i Edwaitkm Randolph, 

Daniel Uc; Grantham, Urry B., VocMihnMl 
CuHUnce Qusnerly, v2l n4, pp293*297, Jun 73 
•Career Eaucation. •VtKational Counseling, 
Program Effectiveness. •Studcm Attitudes, 
Elcmcmary School StudcnU, Evaluation 
Teachir^ Methods 
The vocational maturity and vocational knowl- 
edge of potential-. dropouu from elementary 
school are examined after use of two different 
teaching approaches. (Author) 



^llt n CG 505 878 

Jonw, Wendell H. VocMtionMl puidMncc Oum^r' 
ly. v2l n4. PP298-30I. Jun 73 ' v««/^cf- 
•Career Education. •Consul'unis. •Vocational 
Counseling. •Student'" Needs, •Employment 
Opportunities. Job Market J 
Los Angeles recruited personnel ^ith experience 
in business, industry, education, and guidance to 
respond more quickly to job market conditions 
and to meet student needs in career education. 
(Author) 
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Counseling a»d Career EtfaeaHoa \m the Uaitea 
States: A Visitor's View Watts. A G.. VocMtionMl 
Guidance QuMricrly, v2l n4. pp254.26l, Jun 73 
•Counselor Role. •Career Education. *Counse* 
lor Evaluation. •Vocational Counseling. •Ca* 
rccr Planning. Counselor Functions 
An Englishman's view of the main current trends 
in guidance and counseling in the USA,' notably 
the reevaluation of the- counselor's role and the 
push for,caree? education, (Author) 
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A Cttter Otttretck Prori» to AetlMi Kirli* 
Henry P.» Joumti cf Cd/kfe Phcemeat, v33 ii4, 
pp65^7. Apr-May 73 
^Career Planning. •Vocational OwnacKtig, *Pi* 
lot Projects,; •Counselifii Scrvica^ ^Student 
Personnel Services. Cveer Choioe 
A pilot career counseling outrcacti program is 
described in this trticte. BHagifit the idct of % 
counseling, bobth from the comics, CUtfomis 
Slate tJniversity, Los Angeles, seeks out studenu 
rather than^ waiting for them to visit tlie office. 



0«2 843 J.L 505 004 

Polish*Ulin Innuence in Pre-Petriae East Sta* 
voale: Somt Observations i.ecming, H.. SpiXonic 
and East European Re^icU. \5l nl24. pid44.57 

Jul 73 r 

•Slavic Larfguagcs. •Polish, •I.aiin.ALexicoIo. 
gy, •Russian. LinguistiL Patterns/ Larfguagc 
Usage. Language Research Language CfassidLa- 
tion 

Discusses Polish inllucnccs m East Slavonic and 
presents results of pcrMmal research into the 
vocabulary of prc*Petrinc Russian sources v^ith 
comments on Ukrainian and Byelorussian as 
intermediaries in the ijanvmission of Latin \fcords 
via Polish to Russian; paper prcscr,;cd at Xhc 7th - 
International Congress of Slavists. Warsaw. Po. 
land, August 1973, <RI.) 

1/ 
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Omtr GuMMce With A DifftreM Martin. 

Donna, illinois Career Educatidn Journal, v30 n4. 

pplO-lLSum 73 
•Career Education, • •Educational Objectives. 
•EtemenUry School Guidince. •Guidance Pro> 
grams. Educational Progrsms. Elementary 
Grades, Occupational Guidance, Self Concept. 
Educational Finance, (•Mid Valley Area Voca- 
tional Center) . . 

Developing career education ^programs wiihnut 

Slate or federal money. (Editor) 



£1004355 CO5062M 
VMtioMi CsMtttUag For GMto Htmmm fm 
PtesUtsita Aai DomtstSc Service ■■rfcinmiii 

Eltzroth, MnioHc VtKtihoti OMmee Oimmf^ 
lr> yftl PP32-3I, Sep 73 
•Vocatkmat CouoseUoi, •FmmK ^Communi- 
ty Aimdci (Public>» •Pdverty. PkMmms. 
•Ghettos, SodtUy Devisat Behtvior, mSsI 
^Trmmr^JPisMlvanteted Grovpe 
l«s artiae describes % study of the charaetera* 
tics of two grovps or matuie womea in vocaiioiial 
^;"f ' r^**^ 'gmry anif thf rnaaiclim 
praolefDS, and training outcomes of tlie e mrt . 
. (Author) / 
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Caracr Caiiance fit the Elenisntary SdMol/ 

Smith. Phyllis E.: Rost, ?wi,:^lemcttUry School 
CuidMce and Counseling, vS nl, pp50>53. Oct 

•Career Education, 'Elementary School Guid- 
ance; •Field Trips, 'Vocational Developnient, 
•Occupational Guidance, Committees, Motive- , 
tion Techniques, Job Skills 
* Three practical ideas that can be implemented in 
elementary schools are given: (I) a guidance- 
committee (composed of represenutives from 
each grade level and an administrator) to 
faciliute involvement in the school guidance 
program; (2) field trips to introduce students to 
the world of Work and to establish motivations 
for learning subject skills; (3) the career pyramid 
to teach^ interrelationship of jobs (This can - be " 
initiated by a local event such as construction of 
a new building.) (EK) 



^W7 2U AA5|7:067 
Dedsioa-MakJof Training Essential for Career 
Eda^atioa. McBricn. Robert J.. Oesring House, 
v4g n2. PP84.8, Oct 73 
•Career Education. 'Decision Making. •Educa* 
ttonal Objectives, •Secondary Education, 
•Models. Career Choice, Training • 
The purpose of this paper is to present a 
synthesis of the Miller and Tiedman model for 
dicision making and to present applications for*- 
training pupils. (Author) 



EJ0S7 349 CE 500 189 

Sl*??i^'1li«~J^*'*l"'*y EstAM«k« C^ter 

pp8.?5SI^ 73 **** Education Digest, 

•Career Education, 'AdminUtrativc Agencies. 
Advisory Committees, Government (AdminTs. 
trativc Body), Program PUnning - / 
The Center for Career Education is an indcpend- 
cnt unit of the university responsible to the 
provost. A Career Education Council made up of 
represenutives of each School of the University 
and of community organizations develops goals, 
establishes policy, reviews prttgrams. and serves 
as liaison ^iih approprialc campus Units. (MS) 
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The ^ttasetor And Career Jnforaiation ^rvices 

Pcardon. Robert C, Journal of College ' Student 
Perumnchy^U n6. Pp495-499. Nov 73 



7 



*Couiibv*loi Kolct *Cjrccr I'ldiinuig. *StuJiiii 
Development. *lnr<)riiulit>n S>>tcins. *()(.ciipa 
tiuiial liiloiination, Cjiccr t ilucilion. (oiitisc) 
ing hHcchvcncss. Iiidividuut OcvcU)pmc»( 
Ouidaiicc Services. Sy^lcnis lX'\«:lt)piueni 
This^arluie (iiitliiiev a cuntcpiiMl tr;iiiic>%i>tk hn 
l\iK kouiiskiotV live and ihc kreattdii u\ mioimi 
litifi %>>(cms.tii p.'omolc ihc career dcvclopmeni 
«)l college siuden(> The enhancement of personal 
dtvi s>stelii devclopmenl arc idenuned as (v^t) 
bax'e donuin> of (he coun.^elor's work, and 
specific ac(ivi(ie> involving (he development and 
injintenanee of information systems are sug|;cs(ed 
in b«)th arCas (Author) 



tJ 089 105 CE 500 301 

CoHnscttlnK for Career Survtvat (iayincr, Rose- 
mary, CanjJun X'tKaiionnf JournM. v9 n3. pp30' 
3. F 73 . 

•Career Change. •Career Planning. * Vocational 
Coun>chng. •Counsel hig Theories. Career Edu- 
cation. Counseling 
There is a^need for vocational eounsehng to 
bc4.ome and remain (.nmpelitive in (he constantly 
changing jobNnarkel Emphasis wuhin career 
pUniiing should DC on adaptabihty to change and 
versatility. (DS) ^ 
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Actitrnkm tmd ^Career DcvdofMcai: Towari 
later^tioa Conync, Robert K.; Cochran, Donald 
J., Personnel snd\CuidMnce JoomaK v52L n4. 
PP217-223. Dec 73 \ 

•Car^ Planning. ^Departments. * Vocational 
Development, *Interyention. ^Student Person* 
ncl 'Work. Surveysv Prevention, College 
. Faculty, Counseling Centers, Consulunts 
The authors explore the relationship between the 
academic departments of a university ahd the 
career development of its students. They, develop 
and illustrate a counseling intervention aimed at 
modifying the press of a university's academic 
department to make its orientation more conso- 



'Cj0t9 228 CG 506 552 

OcciMtional Flounderiag Varga. Lou. Personnel 
snd Guidsnce Journal. v52 n4, pp225.23l. Dec 
73 

^Employment Opportunities. *Job Satisfaction, 
'Vocational Development. *C>ccupatinnal 
Choice," •Career Change. Vocational Adjust- 
ment, Career Choice. Work Experience 
Occupational foundering is a phenomenon occur- 
ing when a person enters the labor market 
without commitment to an occupational goal. A 
period of effort causing varying degrees of need 
deprivation and frustration, floundering can be 
divided into three suges: (t) initial entry into the 
labor market (2) shopping period O) mid-career 
stage. '{n the author's optnio.i. floundering isn't 
necessarily as destructive as current vocational 
theories imply. (Author) 
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Career ' Education In A Junior High School 
Dallas. Ji>c D.* Personnel and Guidance Journal. 
v52n3, ppl93-l95, Nov 73 

•Career Choice. *Career Education. *Junior 
High School Students, 'Curriculum Develop- 
ment, *Work Study Programs. Vocational 
F.ducation. Cross Age Teaching 
This article describes a multiple approach to 
interweaving career education into the overall 
program of a junior 'high school Existing courses 
were re-organized to include. (I) si\ .exploratory 
courses for seventh graders. (2) telf^vision and 
communicatmn classes, and (3) a manufacturing 
-lass' Eighth and ninth graders were allowed to 
' ^lacc daily study halls with tutoring experience 
an elementary school Ninth graders were 
offered a Job Orientation course, <EK) 



El 990 m CO 506 650 

Omr DcTtloHifst And Tatckar luarrlct 

ytay m toM aapttddle, David K., Bkmttitary 
School Gutdanec and Counseling, vt ii2, pp92- 
96* Dec 73 . 

^Occupations. •Vocational Development* •In* 
, tCfviee Teacher Education, •Oceupatioiu) In^ 
formation, Learning Activities, Careers, Career 
Education, Elementary School Students, [•C^* 
reer Maturity. Inventory: AtUtude Scale) 
Thia study- determines the relationship of career 
education teacher inservice preparation (CETIP) 
to the vocational development of sixth grade 
children receiving instrucUon from teachers who 
participated in such preparation. ChUdren whose 
tnchers had uken theii^servicc program scored 
hither than ehildren whose teachers had not 
(EK) 
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Wtlk*Thra«tk Book Doamberger, Kathiyn, £h- 
meoury School Ouidaace snd CdimftUag, vt-B2, 
pplS5-l56,Dec73 

, ^pareer Education, •Occupational IfiToraatioo* 
•Occupational . Guidance, *CIast Acthritici^ 
Elementary School Guidance 
Hus brief article describes e project fdatiof to 
the world of woit whereia ttudentt explored the 
field ,of work and then cither wrote about a Job 
' using the * resource matcriaii^ fouad picturct 
relating ta the job in ma^sxinca. o^ used their ert 
abUities. (EK) 
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Career Guidance In TM Elttttatary School 

SteU, Mary; And Others, Bhmcatnry School 
Guidance and Counseling, vt a2, ppl26-I30, Dec 

73 • 

*Caxut Education, ^Vocational Development, 
•Class- Activities, •Occupational Gwdance. 
^Occupations, Elementary. School Students, 
Careers 

The authors describe three classroom career 
activitiM**devetopment of a floral shop, a^ post 
office, and a classroom corporation as concepts 
around which other career activities ought be 
organized. Specific activities and, the ones that 
developed from them ta the autho^ experiences 
are described^ (EK) 
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Self-Esteem« Self-Consistency, Aad Second Voca- 
tional Choice Leonard. Russell L; And Others. 
W^Ja* 7/ ^^"^^^'"^ Psychology, v20 nl, pp9l- 

•Self. Esteem, •Self Congruence, •Personality 
Assessment. ♦Career Choice, •Self Concept, 
Counseling, Self Expression, Locus Of Control. 
Vocational Development, CoHege Students 
It was hypothesized that (a) persons high in self- 
esteem make second vocational choices that are 
consistent with thcfr personality styies more often 
than those that are inconsistent, and *(b) persons 
low m sclf cstccm make second choices that are 
cnnsistcnt about as often as they make choices 
that arc inconsistent. Both hypotheses were 
supported. (Author) 
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Vocational Relevance As A Factor la CoaaseUnf 

Foreman. Milton E.: James, Leonard E., Journal 
of Counseling Psychology, v20 nl, pp99*100, Jan 
73 ' \ ' . 

•Relevance (Information Retrieval}, •Vocation- 
al Counseling. •Test Resulu, •Test Interpreu- 
tion, *Career Planning. Individual Counseling, 
Group Counseling. Interest Tests, Psychologi- 
cal Tests. College Students 
rhis study determined whether the estimation 
iccuracy of clicnU cnuxed in individual coun^l- 



ing, group counseling, ano control conoilbns 
improved more on test scales of high rather, than 
those of low or intermediate vocational relevance. 
The results indicated no differences in the 
estimation accuracy at any level of vocational 
rele^nce. The categoriution of test scales jw 
vocational relevance did not advance estimatioyi 
acc>lfacy as. a criterion of vocational- counseling 
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atioaal Gaidaacc for Everyone Holland, John 
\\ EducationahRescarcher, v3 nl, pp9-IS, Jan 

ational Guidance, •Vocational Counsel* 
ing, *C^rc^rChok#, •Vocational Development, 
•IntcrventionT-Curriculum Development, Ca- 
reer Planning, Educational Diagnosis, High 
School Students Counseling Services 
Describes some of the current problems ^of 
vocational guidance, summarizes relevant knowl- 
edge and theory in the field, and offers some 
practical plans for a coordinated, theoretically 
compatible group of ' vocational programs, 
services, and experiences for a high school. 
(Author/JM) 
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'academic achievement and COUJik iiATISFACriON. 
A TEST OF IIOLLAND^S THEORY 01* VOCATIONAL CHOICE 

' / ' 
Don Graham DEMl'SEY, Ph.D. / 

University of North Carolina at Chapel UiUj. 1972 
Supervisor: Dr. Luther R. T:i(i 



and Christianity students classified hy VPI personality type, 
it was' predicted that the congruent (assumed to be artistic) 
grcup would score liighor on the Course Satisfaction Ql^iniqu- 
nairc than the incongrucnt groups. 

Results of a one-way analysis of variance indicated that the 
ineon(;ruent group scored higher than the congruent group, al* 
tUoui'h not significantly higher. The theory was not supported.' 



Purpose 

The purpose of this study was to.te.^ the tifoctivcness of 
tho congrucncc-incor(|;ruence dimension of Holland's Theory of 
Vocational Choice in predicting studeni^* academic, achievement 
and course satisfaction, ' 



Subjects 

: i ■ 

The subjects w:ere freshmen and faculty members ;it St, An- 
drews Presbyterian College, L^aurinburg, N,C,/in 1970-71, 



Instruments Used j 

Holland's, instrument, the /\'ocational l^refeience Inventory , 
was used to assess. the persquality types of students and laculty 
members. The Hen in on -Kelson Tests- of Mental Ability was 
used to measure the intelligence level'ot the students. The in- 
vestigator*^ instrument, The Course Satisfaction Piiinionnairc, 
was used to measure student course sutisfLiction. 



Results ^ 

Effects of congruence and incoimruetice on acadonnc achiev e 
ment among scu iicr^ students , 'i hv tht>t>r\ pridH'ts ih.u .^tiulinls 
whnse per.sonalitf char.ict^ istics mos^ rescmbU- Uio.so of thr 
environment will exhibit hi:.cher acadi'i^uic «ichit'\emont ih.m 
other studenty. In science cla.sse.s (d)i enviionmont rlyi.ssifiod 
by H(^Uik1 as inteilectii.il) the inteilet:tu.il student u»>uUt bi* iN- 
pected to score higher mean grades than other students. 

In a one-uay analysis ol covanaiwc. using intelligence as 
the covanatc, the congruent (inlellectnal) siudenl group obt .lined 
a stgatftcantly higher mean course gnide m two ol five course 
sections. When the sections were combined, the cnngruent 
group achieved sigmticantly higher tinal gr.ides than four «if 
five incongruent groups. 

The results w<-re gen ci ally support m- of Holland* s t!ienry. 

Effects of congruence .md mcont^ruence ot academic acln^ve - 
ment among students in an .i r tistic environment . It was.issumed 
by the investigator that .i cnuVse entitled Culture and Chris- 
tianity reflected ;nf .11 listic enviionmvnt. It w.is predicted that 
these students whose VPI responses reflected the artistic clas- 
sification (and, were thus congruent) would achieve higher mean 
course grades than incongruent students. , 

Results Ol one-way analysis of urivarianco, with Intelligence 
again the covariate, nulicated that the ini i.ngrui iit grnup scored 
higher than tli»: rongruent group, aUhonj;h nnt .siirnificantly 
higher. The predict inns were not .supiiorted. 

Eifccts ol congruenci .md incon*;r'ji itce on courao > itisiar - 
t ion amqn'j; science sUnU nts . Among science .sturU-nts rUussiliid 
by Vi'I personality type, it was predi(!ted iliat th- ri*::er.u-nt 
group (intelfectual) wouKI srore hi'.-.h(»r than the mc'^ngryent 
groups on the Courft»' S.iU.sfactJoaC^mionnaire. 

^Results of a one-*A.iy .maly.sis of variance nuJi. atfd »hat th»» 
congruent group srnred higher, but not .sign;ti^;antiy hiJu»r. 
than the mcongru<*nt groups, thu-* prmldnig only d:i' * U'mal 
supporl for Hoi land* s theory. - . . 

E^tccls of congru<*nCe and i.icoiiirruen.X' on cmirsi .siusfac ' 
tion a mong .stud>*?us in artistic environments , Amoiit. Coltsfre 



C onclusion 

The findings of this study indicated moderate support for. 
Holland's theory in the area of academic achievement within 
the intellectual environment, but not within the artistic environ* 
ment. Within the area of course satisfaction, directional sup- 
port was indicated for the. intellectual environment, but not for 
the artistic. The artistic environi1\ental definition was sus- 
pected to be inaccurate in this study, 

Orderv^o, 73-16,463, 98 pages. 
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AN ANALYSIS OF CERTAIN PERSONAUTY TRAITS AND 
CERTAIN SOCIOECONONUC FACTORS ASSOCIATED WITH 
ADULT CAREER. CHANGE AFTER AGE THIRTY-ONE 

Kathleen M, BYRNE, Ph.D, 
Wayne State University, 197;j 



Ad'/iser: Nartc;y%K, Scl\lossberg^ 



The purpose of this stucfy was to investigate the relation- 
ship of career change of adults aged 31 or older to the demo- 
graphic factors of sex, marital status number of children, 
income and the personality traits of flexibility, independent < 
achievement and Interper^nal attitudes. 

A questionnaire was constructed, pilot tested and used to 
obtain the answers to the demographic factors.. Three scales 
'from the California Psychological Inventory (CPI) were used to 
te^t the personality traits. Permission was granted by the' pub- 
lishers of the CPI fpr the use of the three scales in a limited 
number. Tlie three scales used were the achievement via in- 
dependence scale, the psychological-mindedness scale, and the 
flexibility scale. These three scales were selected as those 
testing the personality characteristics most pertinent to ca- 
reer change since they would measure a lacic of rigidity, inde- 
pendence which resulted in achievement, and attitudes in inter ^ 
personal relations which 'would show an insight into the " [ 
needs, motives and experiences of others, Holland's Psy- 
chological Classification of Vocations was used to determine 
mol^ement within the categories of occupations. 

glata was analyzed to test the reasonableness of eight 
hypWnes. An analysis of variance was used to determine 
the ^nificance ^^the personality traits t.0 career change. 
The signiftcancefevel obtained was highet than the ,05 risk 
level Ifor each of the investigated p$ycholoL;ical traits, indi- ^ 
cati^^ that these traits were not ^i^nific>nt in career change. 
However, the difference between thfe significance level and 
risk level was sufficiently small that it would indicate a ten- 
dency toward significance and further research. 

The relationship of marital status to career change could ^ 
not be tested because of an insufficient number of single sub- 
jects. Chi-squaret tests were used, to determine the signifi- 
cance of the nufflM;;^ of children, and of income to career 
change. These two factors did not show a significant tela** 
tionship to career change, Chi*square tests Were also used 
to determine the significance of sex and age to ctxitt change. 
Both se x and age showsd a significant level of charge. Men ' 

reported more drastic changes than women. Hie over fo^ty 

group of men 9nd women showed n significant level of change. 
This could indicate achievement within the present career. 
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This study wa^ limited to j^ra^tuate stucioi\ti>» all profos- 
sionals^ in tht? Collego of C'lucatJ«^n. It npi)ears that a study 
of ah entire graduate populatioti a^^^'d 31 and older in all col- 
Icgos within a university would b» a worthwhile projt.'ct. 
\ Eighty -one per cent of the lOl.subjocts reported career 
. changes to date. This seems to ii'.dicato thai murc^adequate 
career -guidance may be needed. Re.soarch shows t!K» eflec- 
iu-ene5S of career j;uidancc be«:innincj u\ the elvmcntary i,rid??.s 
The present research also indicated a need for hii;her educa- 
tion CO consider the appropriateness of curriculum to the a};e 
of the student since 50 per cent uf the students in this study 
were ai^ed 31 and older. Of her recommendations are provided. 
^ ' Order No. 74-11.087. 108 paijes. 



AN ANALYSIS OF THE CHANGES IN CAREER 
EXPLO.^ATION. SCHOOL SATISFACTION, AND VOCATIONS 
M.^TURITY EFFECTED BY INDIVIDUAL, SMALL AND ^ 
LAPOE GROUP COUNSELING 
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Carol Ai'M-y CHRISTEN, Ph.D. 
Pur'Jufc'' University. 1972 

Major Professor: Bruce Shertzer • 

, The nujor purpose of this study was to determine whether 
.^hort lonu counseling and informational modes, given in i.uli- 
»:du.>*. anfl iiioup settings, could effect change in school satis- 
fu*tion, vov'ational maturity, and career exploration. Subjects 
lor the were .Mgh school sophonmrcs enrolled in a paro- 
•:i..tl Iv ol. All sophomores (N-110) were administered i\u: 

0:»i..H'n Poll (SOP). Thirty .students who scored hiiihcst 
„.ui..iivci) and 30 students who scored lowest (least s-itis- 
i.cd) of Itwtcd as participants for the study. From the 
ii-n^.i ot G0\ 13 v.vie randomly .selected from the most satisiied 

15 i:%,i;.{hv ka^t satisfied. These 30 students served as 
t>.' c.\:).4i.:.ta:.u ijroup. The rcmairmj; 30 students wrre the 
co»nro. ^roup, 

>To ^Mi in.inc whether significant differences existed bo- 
i*vt on Ihf c\pcrimental and control group, ea^5h"?H;aup was ad- 
,.iini>teicd thp Vociitional Development Inventory (VDI) and an 
lavf-tf "y,9- Career Exnloratorv Behaviors in addition to tiit* 
SOP. These instruments were ^Uen in a pre-, post-, md d-- 
laved post-desu^i. The experir.Antal iiioiij. was :iiv* n th»^ iri- 
lowint; treatment, each s:uci»s.t ror.cived iMihi&jxl r^tt^rpr"- 
lat^ion of !us SLt^rvs o.i iht SIL\ Ili^h Schjoi lU iccnu U Tt*,:. 
Ohio Vocational L.tcrest Sjrvcv. an'? the Wmk Value Ii 
allVjO students met in tim e \:v('\rp sossio :.-- .md vuro i:.*. n 
i;erXral ovef^ie\s o: the v.orld of .vork in t?ic n-*\t "'tc.i I : Uur 
sra;ijl ^loups ot m\ to :une ni. nihc r-> nu-t .l-i 1 diNCu.^s. » soil 
•.\ori\. Md sources of >^orr. u»iormat;or.. E .hT*-(n null ' . i''"* 
tseslconcernmi; .-.ohool. •..>cati»)nal ;/ itu: i';, ar.f* » art * * ' - - 
plorator^ehauors wery formulated. An a i.ilysi.*i of v.tr. \\\ • 
v,as cWtotcd to detoi nr. -l- difi'*rc»K\.-> bof..ct'n the ; o 

A ^i^Titfipant o; ii.;s s:u K '•..i:> th.i; '.ociti* 1 1! :t • 

> seen: i « b- elf.ctt.tl b.. ^t-iitiii.; ihc.s " »r- 

:>!Atioa\coi;cerniPvf.altc IXij H' luaikci :ui -ht »..s'.l\t " 
*satis!ac^io:i ?>coi<'^ dc> no: seem to t.*e M.^!UiiiMnll> r-l* ' 
shm-t teVm coynseUni; i>rf't$ra:^w iitiii/.in>i i<'cha:ii'j»*s ^.Uini d-iMi 
wi'.h vocational imormation. Measured vnrat oii.il mafniiv 
scores oiAnules d^ not s^ren: to be vsfooicd by pre.seni.iti-M; ci 
materials\dealir.<x with. Ir.e future woit: world :\t\(\ them.sel;»'a. 
Th;? nunib^ of cattei- e.\pl»^iaiory bji .jvio: .- /..^iccd i:. * ^tu- 
d'>n;s df-creiLsed tinw. In this >tudy. th*- -,op!ujmo:\ 
dent dcpt'ndcd huavily upon hia fainil) .:nd Iruiuis for r. f w 
mfoiination iiiui I'^aa ^'i>on school pei.sonnel. \iai4a2mc.^ k id 
pamphlets were thv most \udeiy used sour^'e of printc'l n iornM 
tion and television 'vas thi- mpst wKleh used source of \ i 
aid about occupaf.<'>:i:il r form.aition.. 

Based upon t(;.- findh»i,s of thif: study, .it was i ccom: . d 
that other studies uahig s'lort term approaches to carcoi i / \-- 
mation be conducted. It u(.iid seem also advania.'.oous to 
'lent^h<?r. the tin*e* subjects spend ip treatment activities. 

Order No. 73-15.786. 114 oa..:» -J. . 
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AN ASSESSNlEliT OF SELECTED VARIABLES IN THE 
SELECTION OF STUDENTS FOR SECONDARY AREA 
VOCATIONAL fROGRAMS 

Charles'G CLARK, Ph.D. 
Michigan State University, 1972 

The purpose of this study was to improve the process of 
selecting students for pvUcipation in secondary area voca- 
tional programs through the identification of predictive vari* 
ables. 1 . • 

The need for the study was emphasired by pointing out the 
increasing pressui^es on public education to play a viable role 
in manpower 'development Occupational preparation options 
are increasing on the secondary level without students having 
career plans or an adequate backg^round for decision making* 

It was theorized that decision making can and should take 
place at an early age and that measured interests, measured ". 
agptitudes and previous grade point averages are of value for 
career decision making. 

The liteK^ture reviewed showed a trend toward increased 
use of testing in career planning at the secondary level'^f^ There 
seemed to be agreement t&tt measured interests, measured 
aptitudes, and achievement are 'basic psychological components 
of tlie guidance and counseling process. The lack of a process 
model dealing with the application of testing data was. noted. Nc 
studies^ were found that attempted to improve the process of 8e< 
lecting students for participation in secondary area vocational 
programs through the identification of predictor variables. 

A sample of 427 juniors geographically representing Gen< 
esee County and now attending the Genesee Area Skill Cente 
was identified. The following five hypotheses were developed 
in null form to examlne the\ relative value of Ohio Vocational In 
ter est Survey measured interest, Vocational Planning Inventory 
measured aptitude and previous grade^int average in the pre- 
diction of success in area vocational programs: 

Hypothesis I : There Is no relationship between interests 
measured with the'Ohio Vocational Interest Survey (O.V.l.S.) 
and grades received in Skill Center courses . ' 
' Hypothesis 2 : There is no relationship t>etween grades 
predicted by the Vocational Planning Inventory (V.P.I.) and 



grades received In Skill Center courses . 



Hypothesis 3 ; There is no relationship between junior Jiigl 
school grade polnt"average (G.P.A.) and grades received in . 
Skill Center courses . ' \ 

Hypothesis 4 i There is nb relationship" between measured ^ 
interest and measured aptitude as measured by the O.V.I.S. 
and the V.P.I. 

Hypothesis 5 : A combination of O.V.I.S. measured inter> 
est; V.PJ, measur'"ed aptitude, and previous grade point aver- * 
ace will not predict grades in Skill Center courses at a " 
higher level of significance than any uf these indicators taken 
sintjiy . ' , 

The Pearson Product*Moment was us^d to compute coef- 
ficients of correlation necessary* for testing hypotheses one, 
through four. Least Squares multiple regression was used 
to cornihite the multiple regression coefficients necessary fof 
testing iWpothesis five. . . 



Conclusions 



Selected O.V.I.S, scalfe scores, V.P.L grade predictions,, 
and junior high grade point averages wer^ fomid to be of value 
in the'prediction of success in some occupational areas. High ' 
intercorrelations of variables in some occupational areas - 
tended to reduce the differential predictive value of those vari- 
ables. Variables which were found to be predictive weris gen- 
erally not predictive in the predetermined relationship pat- 
terns identified by counselors and test makers. It was concludes 
that the interpretation of test results as specified in the tests 
under consideration in counseling could be worse than having- 
no test datOsat all. •/ * ' ^ 
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It yfVLS sHown that |vedictive v;;^r tables when used in combi- 
nulion in a multiple regression equation are of ntore pre- 
dictive value than any of the variables taken singly. 



Recommendation s v 

Eised on the results of this study and conclusions reached 
it was recommended that an experi^montal systematized career 
planning process model be developed and implemented on a 
trial basis. In this model the handhng and interpretation of 
social facts should.be assigned to counselors and the handling 
and interpretation of psychological facts should be assigned to 
objective and accountable computer programs, the invest- 
ment in test materials and processing is far too great to trust 
to casual interpretations by counselors. ' 

It would be possible for a qomputer program to allow tl)^ 
inputs from a very large assortment of psychological facts^ 
about an indi\idual, match these inputs against established ciri-' 
tei'i.i and produce a variety of career plans. Students then, 
with the assistance of their counselors, could select or devri- 
a*.c* from those plahs based on sociafl facts brought out by the 
counselor. " Order No. 73-5345, .140 pages. 

• / / * 
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CAREER ANALYSIS AND INTENSIVE CAREER PLAN-NTNG 
.LEARNING PROGRAM FOR* HOSPITAUZED ADOIiESCENTS 



Vijay SHARIVU, Ph.D. 
University of Oregon, 1971 

Adviser: Dr. Martin H. Acker 
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The major purpose of the study was to explore and describe 
the'viability and effectiveness of a career analysis and inlensive 
career planning learning program designed for hospitalized 
adolescents. / 

The main argument for the study was^that in the increasingly 
complex occupational world, the developing yet disturbed ado- ' 
lescent should be provided with careejr counseling experiences 
. to help define life direction and vocational identity. Further, 
he should be provided ,with the activy6 participation and per- 
sonally relevant career counseling experiences to achieve the 
following objectives: 1. To help him learn about himself in 
relation to the world of work. 2/ To help hint learn about the 
world of work and how it affects an indi\idual like him. 3. To 
^help him learn about. the process of making various career 
choices based upon that knovyledge. 

With the above objectives, four hospitalized adolescents 
{two who were 15 and two who were 18 years, of age) were se- 
lected to participate in the intensive Career Plan.ning Learning 
Program (CPLP). A small discussion group procedure was 
used to expose the Ss to the various learning experiences. 
After the period of four weeks the pre and post performances 
of these four Ss were compared on the following instruments: 
1. Gribbons and Lohns (1969) Readiness for Career Planning 
(RCP) mterview schedule. 2. Acker and Associates* Occupa- 
, tionL* Orientation Survey (OOS-n) and Choice-patterns. Li 
addition, their performances were also compared with the fifth 
subject who did not participate in the CPL program. However* 
before the program started all Ss were provided with the in- 
terpretation or their te^Jt results .individually through tradi- 
tional vocational counseling. 

The impact ol the CPL program was also studied through 
the researcher's anecdotal reports, observations of the signifi- 
cant others, and the four Ss' personal evaluation oi the prograx 

It was e.Kpccted that those Ss who would participate in the 
CPL program would score substantially higiter rfCP scores 
than they did before the program. It was also expected that 
their scores would be higher than the score of the fifth S. The 
results confirm^ the expectation. On the OOS-II, all the Ss 
* were expected to be in the e:qploratory stage (as described by 
Glnzberg, and Super) of vocational development due to their 
age and s'ccialization. This expectatCon was not realized, as 
the career plans of these Ss were mainly djtermlned by their 
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tajitiusios. There were no age difforencos in their «aroer ploJiS. 
Further, some of the Ss had many po.«»itue choices as iwssi- 
billties for themselves, while other had a ver>' limited r.inge 
of choices with vague reasons for their- selection. But after. the . , 
program, the four Ss displayed moderately definite c.ircer 
plains, with fairly realistic orientations indicating more self- 
awareness and incre.ised occupational information. There was 
greater increase in the number of negative choices for those 
^CPLP Ss who initially had many positive choices. The re- 

[jappened in those CPLP Ss who had very limited positive 
cholces^^Further, they gave fairly specific reasons for doing < 
so. There were no similar trends obeerved in the performance 
of the fifth subject. He was as uncommitted and vague about 
his career plan and choices as before. 

The subjective observations and evaluations also supported 
the above changed orientations ahd increased^eadiness in the 
career planning displayed by the four Ss who participated In 
the CPL program. . . ^ • 

It was concluded that the results supported the effectiveness 
of the Career Planning Learning Program for the hospitalized 
adolescents. Although the results were only applicable to these 
Ss, it was recommended that the counseling psychologist should 
increasingly provide intensive career counseling experiences 
to his clients through their active participation and personal 
involvement. The recommendation was sUso made for extensive 
future research on' the career choices and orientations of other 
than normal adolescents such as the hospitalized, juvenile de* 
linqu^nts, drug-users, and drop*outs> using the Intensive Ca- 
reer Planning Learnings Program as developed for thisftudy. 

' Order No. 72-14,759, 218 pages. 



CAREER COUNSELING FOR COLLEGE WOMEN: A NEW 
APPROACH ^ ' * 

Susan Friedman KLARi^EICH, Ph.D. 
Case Western Reserve University, 1973 

. In this period when occupational options for wom^n are ex- 
.ian'ixnj' and women ax -J being encouraged to develop their full- 
est potential, thcrQ is a need for counseling technic]|ues which 
<i2ai specifically with these current female career linpUca- 
tuns. This study applies such techniques to one :iei;ment of 
iiw female i>i)pulation. I.e., career-orientod undcr<;raduates; , , 
A .son as of four techiuque.s has been especialjy dosigned-to 
\frouden awareness ut possible career opportunities, encouragf 
cc^-u;:cier3tandii.L{, and sharnen dycision-mnklni^ in career- 
' araas. , ""^s^ 

The.->e Ifchnuiuos are: (1) The Male Fonii of the .Str^in-j: 
Voi-ational Intere.sl Dlank In ad Jit Ion to lr.<r Fvuj.ile Form. 
;2') Occupational Values Profile— A specially designed values 
chjcklist. (3) Focus on the Future— Five Si)eciaUy designed 
pictures with accompanying questions. (4) Group Session— 

Five strategies devised for exploration of female career im- 
plications in a group setting. 

The techniques were* evaluated as a partial and as a total ^ 
scries. Responses on a specially devised Career Question- 
naire administered twice (prior to administration of t.he toch* 
niques and following administration of all or part of the series) 
were analyzed. This analysis was the basis for a formative 
evaluation. The formative evaluation fully supported admi^- 
Isterlng alffour techniques as a series and partially supported 
parMal admlnistratlo*i of the series. 

• Order No. 74-10.797. 98 pa«es. 
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CAREER COUNSELING WITH THE MATURE WOiMAN 

Malcolm Oouglas RAY, Ph.D. 

University of Oregon, 1972 ' ^. 

Adviser: Su^tm Gil more y-^ - . , 

Ongoing socfat movements have once agu in itlumlnaled the>*haii|inft 
roles of women in late twentieth century Anienvan MKkty, The emerxtnt 
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modal role appears to be the sequential combining ofa true career with ihe 
more traditional wife and mother role^. Thi^ is a new life ityle for Amencan 
women. It is unlike any of the common past style* %uch as the larm wife 
of the turn of the century, the **career girl * of the 1920 s and *30\. the 
defense worker of the 1940's, or the educated ••homemakcC of the W0\ 
and early *60*5. The changes appear to.be the result of several factors. 
mi:lu(ling 1) increased life span. 2) reduction in the economic value of the 
wife-houM:keeper role. 3) increased education of women generally. 4> rea» 
wakened concern for women's rights. 3^ qhanges in the family structure 
which have resulted in the birth of children early in a woman's lite span, 
thus leaving her free of maternal responsibilities by her late thirtiesor early 
forties, und 6) increased equality between husband and wife Chapter Two 

. contains a short history and discussion of these changes \<^ith the emphasis 
on the last thirty years. There is al^ a limiied survey of Ihe literature 
pertaining to changes in women's roles. 

Both formal and informal education methods have f;)i)ed to keep pace 
with the rapid social changes with the result thai mature women are finding 
themselves ilUprepared to do the life planning and career decision*making 
which they now have the opportunity to do. This dissertation' undertakes 
1) to present a typology for understanding mature women who seek career 
counseling and 2) to descnbc an effective process of career counseling with 
mature women. ' y . ^ ^ 

In Chapter Three four types^pf mature women who seek counwhng are ' 
identified and discusse^. namely, 1) the e.xpen housewife, 2) re iion- 
housewife. 3) the career seeker, and 4) the economjc necessity worker. The 
special counseling needs of women in each category are discussed: appro- 
priate courrkltng lechniqifcs are presented. Generalized techniques for use 
in career counseling are also discussed at length., including dau gathering 
and organieaiion. the decision-making process, and the proper u"*eof \iKa 
tional tests* Jiid employment statistics. This latter discussion is nrganucd 
around the following topics, a) commonlv used justifications for seckin? 

* counseling, b) common situational factors, c) common internal, personal 
factors, and d) common societal factors which cause women to seek career 
counseling. 

^ ' Chapter Four contains four case studies, one for each of the types noted 
above; each h presented and then discussed in Jight of the career counseling 
techniques.described. • 

Chapter Five contains recommendations for future study of career 
counseling with mature women. 

_ ^ Order Niu 72-20.926. 150 pages. 



, A COGNITIVE STYLE APPROACH TO THE RECONCEP- 
TUAUZATION Or A CURRICULUM FOR VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE AND COUNSELING 

♦ James Richard GURAL, Ed.D. 
Wayne State University, 1972 

Adviser: Dr. Morreil Clute 

The purpose of the study was to propose a conceptual frame* 
work and an attendant curriculum for the field of vocational 
guidance^and counseling based on selected elements taken from 
the educational science of cognitive style. A conceptual frame- 
work for education called ''The Educational Sciences'* has been 
developed and is currently l)eiDg employed at Oakland Com* 
munity College, Oakland County, Michigan. 

In the belief that theories affecting vocational guidance and, 
counseling do have process implications, this study was con- 
cerned with the relationships of those aspects of vocational 
counseling commonly called ''occupational exploration, or 
> ''matching'' man and job. The study focused on those vocational 
counseling processes by which the individual and the repre- 
sented world of work are more or less deliberately, directly, 
. and systematically brought together in the counseling relation- 
ship. The study was not designed to suggest th;t counselors 
abandon affective elements in vocational counseling. However, 
in recent years there has been such a concentration on affec- 
tive elements that a researched understanding of cognitive 
appr^^aches has been neglected. 

The hypothesis -generating nature of the study indicated that 
general Cjuestions concerning the problem were more in order 
than .vere the testing of hypotheses regarding it. The five prin- 
ciple questions to be answered by the study were: 1. What are 
tne basic elements of the educational science of cognitive 



.style*' 2. How can these elements be employed to create a 
taxonomlc structure of a given occupation or vocation? 3. How 
can taxonomic structures for the relatively well known voca* 
tions and occupations be determined? 4. Can a curriculum for 
vocutioiul guidance and counseling be conceptualized as a 
system composed of elements of cogijltive ^tyle oC the coun- 
selee and the taxonomic structures of the vocations or occupa* 
tlons in which he may be interested? 5. How can this cur- 
riculum educate the counselor to use the "cognitive style^^of 
an individual and the taxonomic structure of a vocation or oc- \ 
cupation in the counseling process? 

Because of the nature of ,the stucfy the instrumentalities and 
the procedures of data collection were limited in number ztd ^ 
employed with relatively little difficulty. One aspect of.data 
collect ion was effected by means of a library research tech- ^ 
r.lque, and, as such did not include the need for data gathering 
insiri'.TT.ents. The information gathered from student files was 
basr-d upon a documentary analysis of the information included 
within {hem', and a description of incidents considered pertinent 
to *he purpobe o^the study. The study required but one type of 
instrumentality, and that was tiie technique, known as *inter- 
%'i£-.\M:^.'' T^ummel's principles for conducting interviews were 
er;pioyed with both counselors and studenjts. 

The analytical techniques employed to analyze the data were: 
(1) ronienl analysis, (2) critical incidents, and (3) case study 
r jfch. Based on an. analysis of the data and the findings of ^ 
tne btudy the following principle conclusions were reached: 

1. Career development caA be viewed as an educational 
process. In this context, vocational decision -making can be 

viewed as an educational task> and therelors, the utilisation of 
an educational cofnitive stylt approach to vocational couiis«lia| 
can^provide the means by which students can be assisted in ae^ 

compUshing more realistically their eventual vocational ds- 
cisions. ' ' 

2. T^e application of the. educational science of cognitive j 
style makes it possible to develop a taxoi}omic structure of /. 
"occupational cognitive styles.* ^ j 

^. Inclusion of course work In the educational .sciences in 
counselor education curricula would accomplish two jmrposes: 
educate the counselor to use the cognitive style of 9(n indiviausi 
and the taxonomic structure of an occupation based on selected 
elements 6i cognitive style, and assist counselors in the de« 
eriniination of their own counseling style. ' ll 

Order No. 73«12.522» 222jpam . 

A COMPARISON OK STRUCTURED AND NONSTRUCT^IEDj' 
GROUP AND INDIVIDUAL VOCATIOl^IAT^ COUNSE^iNG -.S 
USING CUENT SATISFACTION AND AN IjNDIVIDUAUZBD * \ 
MEASURE OF COUNSELING, EFFECTIVENESS 

PINKNEY, Janjes WiUiam, Ph.D. 
The University ^of Iowa, 1973 

Supervisors! Assist. Pro!. Robert R. Kurtz 

Assoc. Prof. Robert F. Stahmann 

"Are^resent investigatton compared styles (stKictured and • 
nonstructured) and formats (group a 1 individuaiy of vocatioosl-. 
counseling. The four treatments investigated were structurtd'/J*- 
group, structured individual, nonstructured group, and non* 'M 
structured individual vocational counseling. / <v 

The Ss were 52 self -declared vocational clients who re« 
quested "service at the University Counseling Service. Four M 
counselors coaducted the counseling: two performed the stmeo^ 
tured treatments, and the other two performed the nonstruc«> • 
tured treatments. Counselors were chosen jon the basis of wiU» 
ingness to participate and a 'self-selected personal style of * 
counseling which agreed with one, of the two styles of the p^^es*^ ' 
ent study, and no attempt was made to alter their styles. The 
design was a 2 x 2 factorial (Format x Style) with counselors . 
nested under style. 

A secondary purpose of the study was the use of a different 
methodology for assessing vocational counseling. The Method*^ 
ology involved having clients take th^ Vocational Problem 
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Checklii^ prior to counseling, aUtistically defining each client'* 
vocational problems as more expressed concern for a problem 
statement than 90% of a sampl^i of non^ounseled students, aad 
.Juiving each client make forced choices on pairwise presents-^ 
' tions of problem 8,«improvem«nt» and recovery statements bts«4 
on his pre-counseling problems. A score was thus obtained 
for vocational problem status following counseling. Pre*post 
change^ in expressed concern was also used» and the CounseUmc 
Services Assessment Blank» a measure of client satisfaction, 
was included. * 

For client satisfaction, structured vocational counseling 
produced more client satisfaction than nonstructured voca- 
tional counseling, and structured individual counseling pro- 
duced more satisfaction than nonstructured individual voca- 
tional counseling. For counseling effectiveness in terms of 
total change in expressedxoncern, clients in the group treat- 
jnents had more change in expressed concern than did the cli- 
ents in the individual treatments^ and the structured group 
treatment produced more change than did the structured in- 
dividual treatment. An analysis of the mean change per prob- 
lem in expressed'concern did not confirtn the differences found 
with total change. No significant differences were found with 
the measure of mean vocational problem status score. 

Possible explanations for the results were considered. Im- 
plications for vocational counseling and- future research were 

discussed. Order No. 74-74J19/ 180 pages. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT AND APPLICATION OF A CUmUC- 
ULUM BASED INFORMATION SYSTEM. FOR CAREER 
GUIDANCE 

Da-4dWylie CLINESS. Ph.D. 
.The Ohio State University. 1973 

Adviser: Professor James W Wi^til 

The Curriculum Based Information System for Career Ould-^ 
ance (CBIS) was .developed as a component of the Career De- 
velopment Program offered to Ohio Schools by the Division of 
Guidance and Testing, Ohio Depart mv*nt of Education. Tht* main 
purpose of the total piotjrani is to assist stu<tonts in developing 
competencies for. making career choices and related educa- 
tional plans. The difficulty with the Division's pro-^ram i?* that 
there are r.o systematic provisions for students to rovit-w ^.lu- 
cational opportunities within their school as a part of exploring 
occupations. The pui'pose of this project was to develop and 
test an information system (CBl.^) which was to be intt»rx;oIafed 
with the Career Development Program nfferei? by the Division 
of Guidance and Testing. 

The Development of CBIS was limited to b.itch proi-^-ssing 
forms of computer support. Also* con^put^^r f.icilities am 
—Ohio schools were iii.idequate f ^r anaiy/.ing computer stnu.^- 
t ic al proc ecluros r ~~ ~ — 

CBIS was devftloped a.ul jpplK-d in a Norliie^istern OhiijCUy 
School system wUh an enrollment '^f nboat lUOUO studtMit.-*^ Tho 
experimental p^pul.nUoa coittalned t)>o t*>t.U u.**ado elu-.en .•^^u- 
dent population. Thi»s? sludonts wen* chosen because ui ih.> 
availability of their i;r.ide nine G-.tteral Aphtud»* Tosl D.-tterv 
(CATB) test d.ata and course ^raJ»?> f«»r jjr.ui.,* i+^n elect iv«- 
courses. * ' ' 

The first phase m 'Jevelopinj; CBIS wns to ^lenerat-- \ .\h:i 
descriptive infurmauon about irra'L* ten elective cuuim^. 
A teacher survc> was uaci to t^uin l oursu* infurniution about 
the learning tasks to bo performed in each course^- prerequi- 
sites and knowledge reciuirements. clues for relating students 
to the course, and related course.^. By design the survey 

information followed the format used to describe the 114 
Worker Trait Croups (WTG) located in the Dictionary of Occu- 
pational Titles, Volume H. (DOT Vol. H.) 

Tne second phase of the project was to assign each elec- 
tive course to related WTGs so that students could: (1) assess 
courses from selected WTGs and (2) assess \yTGs from a 



given elective course. The relationship between elective 
courses and WTGs was estimated subjectively by comparing 
the learning tasks to be performed in each elective course 
with given WTG content. 

The final phase of developing CBIS used a set oS five se* 
lection criteria or research procedures to estimate the im- 
portant aptitudes of the CATB lor selected elecUve courses. 
The task was to identify aptitudes related to success in given 
courses so that students could estimate their aptitude strengths 
and weaknesses for selected elective courses. . The five se- 
lection criteria used to identify important aptitudes were: * 
(1) a high mean for a given apUtude, (2) a low standard devia- 
tion, (3) a statisUcally significant chl*square value, (4).a sta- 
UsticaUy signUicant product moment correlaUon coefficient, 
and (5) subjective judgments made by*a committee of teachers 
and counselors. 

Teacher reactions to the development of CBIS generally 
tended toward rejection of the system and its intended use 
with students. Sjme teachers felt that if students were given 
the freedom to choose their courses tljen mi^y worthwhile 
courses wou)d be dropped from the curriculum because of low 
student enrollment* Also, the empbyment status of teachers 
who taught unpopular courses would be threatened* 

Another finding indicated that students with average abilities 
could become successful in many of the elective courses 
studied. Success seemed more dependent upon what mi^t Ve 
termed "willingness to learn* the subject matter* 

Finally, an analysis of tlie statistical procedureli used to. 
identify important aptitudes for elective courses revealed se- 
rious lintitations due to: (1) }ow class size and (2) an ihade* 
quate ratio of successful vs. |pn -successful students. The chi- 
square statistic was only applicable in about 50 percent of 
the courses studied. But, when chi->square was applicable it 
proved the most potent test for determining important apti- 
tudes. The low-standard deviation criterion was the least 
effecUve. Order No* 74-10,932, 228 pages. 



EDUCATION, GUIDANCE AND COUNSELING 

A STUDY OF T^E EFFECTS OF A CAREER PLANNING 
PROGRAM FOR COLLEGE WOMEN — — 

Ellen Sherlock AMATEA, Ph.D. 
The Florida State University, 1972 

Major Professor: Harman D. Burck 

The purpose of this study was lo conceptualize and develop^ 
a shcrt-lerni, group career planning program for college . 
women. A secondary purpose of the study was to evaluate the 
effects of the program by examining the program participants' 
career planning behavior prior to and foUowing the completion' 
_qr thepr^ram in terms of five speciftc dimensions: (1) level 
of knowledgrabout^d d€r4vediromJhe career planning pro- 
cess, (2) attitudes regarding the careel^i^and thelmple-- 
mentation of such attitudes in their career plans, (3) under- 
standing of the general nature of the career development 
process and implemenUtion of that understanding in specific 
career planning, (4) level of career planning activity, and . 
(5) expecUtions and attitudes about the career planning pro- 
gram. These five dimensions were assessed by means of pre- 
and post-test instruments constructed by the investigator for 
use in this study, . 

The career planning program was inqilemented during a 
three week period with a group of eight norida State Univer- 
sity women. This group of participants .iemonstrated a sig- 
nificant increase in level of knowledge about the career plan- 
nlng process and level of understanding about the generU 
nature of the career development process following participa- 
tion in the projgram. Participants* initial attitudes about the 
career role did not significantly change foUowing participation 
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in the profT^tn Uj^se attitudes had originally h«cn extremely 
positive. Participants* levH of career planning activity was 
not «igmficantly altered by the propram experience, Partici- 
pants* initial attitudes and expectations about the program and 
their initial level of career choice specification appeared to 
determine the kinds of benefits they reported deriving from 
the program- Order No. 73-10,320, 208 pages. 



EDVC.VnONAL AM) OCCl l» ATlONAl. .V tJIbVKMKNTS Ob 
aUlUL \0UTH in HELAUON to KlJfCAilONAL AND 
OCCUPATlO.NAL AS!nnAT;ONi-A FOLLOW- m^ fiTCDY 

V:r:^jn:a S:va-.v GKlRiN. PhJ). - ' i 

l*aivvri5i.ly of ArU\n.^is. !'»7S 

Major i'rviVssor: Fr.u:kit.s S. V.iiiuja» i 

/ . Several ye:irs t!js st.ite ot Arkatisas l;e::nn a ooi\»m*Icu 

f effort to adopt moasurvs to f:»i:i!i::ue econi)n:ic :«.nrv:!i Th»- 
needs of the, state were descrilwd by the eiv.ergency clause in 

' Act 404 of the 1955 Legislature establishing the Arkansas In- 
dustrial Development Commission which stated in brief that 

] the state hud an inadequate program for the agricultural and 

^ in.lastrial development of the state and had been unable to pro- 
vld»? for Us inhabitants sufficient opportunities in axiriculluro 
and :::.lust- y. Because of these deficiencies Arkani'as was suf- 
fe:-:r.5 losses orpopulatlon and a docreasini; standard of livin,; 
fur it5 inhabitants. An^dequaf* program for the develDptr.cni 
of tho state should be undertaken immediately to prevent fur- 
ther loss jn^poixulation and to encourage industrial expansion 
The difficulty of preparing the labor force in low-inca:::c 

. farm areas for non-farm employment has been compounded by 
the process of selective migration. At high levels of national 
cmploymeni,Jndividuals with higher levels of aspiration and 
ability migrate to non-farm jobs. Those remaining on the farrr 
might be expected to have relatively lower levels of aspiration 
or ability. It is generally accepted that traininij improves the 
capabilities of individuals and promotes economic development 
Hotvever, specific programs are meaningful only if designed 
in relation to existing and desired levels of attainment. One 
fmding of occupational aspiration studies of high school youths 
is the tendency to pver-aspire in relation to the existing job 
market. This can be attributed to inadequate knowledge .n 
many cases. * 

This study, a follow-up of a study done irt 1965 on aspira- 
tions and capabilities of mral youth, provided a chance to look 
at longitudinal data for a particular group* The primary objec 
tive was to isolate the variables which contributed significantly 
to occupational attainment and occupational aspirations. Other 
objectives in'^luded measuring occupational aspirations and 
finding the variables involved in shifts of occupational aspira- 
tions, describing the sample in terms of income and educatio ^,1 
achievements, and describing educational and occupational 
plans for the future. 

As this.was a longitudinal study, the sample consisted of 
126 individuals who had participated l^n the.1055 study. Thoy 
were located and asked to fill out a (luesUonnaire. Three 
models Vere used /oj multSplP-regression analysis. These 

modelsrwerer — — • ; " T"™ 

Model 1 wasde'signed to determine the relation of selected 
variables to occupational achievement as measured by North- , 
Hatt Scores of jobs held by the subjects. Variables having the, 
highest correlation v/ith the dependent variable were General/ 
Intelligence, Reading Speed and Comprehension, Grade?Poit)t 
Average, Residence outside of Arkansas (all preceding vari- 
ables having a, positive relationship with the dependent vari- 

. able), and Being a member of the Negro race (a negative rela- 
tionship). ' ' / 

Model 2 had as its dependent variable the change in the Oc* 
cupational Aspiration Score .between 1965 and 1971, variables 
showing a significant relationship t^this variable ^yfere Occu- 
pational Aspiration Score as measured in 196S (an inverse re- 
lationship with the shift in Occupational Aspiratipns), Willing 
to move out of Arkansas^to get the Job and salary he wants. 



Has plans for technical training, and Has plans for college in 
the next five years (positivi relationships). 

Model 3 had as its dependent variable the difference in * 
North-Hatt Scores of the job planned from the job Held. The 
variables having to do with attitudes toward placyof residence 
were positively related to the dependent variable. Prefers 
living in Arkansas and Considered looking for a job only in 
Arkansas had relatively high correlation with/his variable. 
The other variables that were sigriificafit in this model were. 
Perceives ability on his job to be above average and he Per* * 
ceives that his job has opportunity for advancement (a negatiw 
relationship for the latter). Order No. 73-57,423, 261 pages. 



TUK EhVaCt OF A FORMAL PROGRAM OF CAREER 
tXPLORATlON ON THE VOCATIONAL MATURITY OF 
COLLEGE FRESHMEN \^ 

Lc«^nard Ooney JACKSON, Ed.D, 

Uni\e:.siiy uf Georgii. 1971 

lsupcr\i<or: Titcodorc K. MiJIcr 

The purpo^ of this study was to determine whether the introduction 
ijf a shori.tcrm program of career exploration mto the lives of first-qiurter 
college freshmen would result in an incrttse in'thetr vocatkmal mtturity. 
.\ review of related literature concentrated on the devdopmenul cofiocpt 
and Ms applicat-'>n to the area of career development; the dccnion makini 
processes and their place in a program of csreer expk>rati:4l; Md program' 
ievelopment an4 the direction it is uking. 

The treatment program of career enfloration was a combinalioii of 
group discussion sessions and a programmed unit of sequential study used 
by the students between sessions. The subjects were first quarter freshmen 
who volunteered to participate in such a program. They were randomly 
assigned to bmall groups of ten each. Subsiequently. the groups were ran* 
domly assigned as either treatment or control groupv Membt^ of the 
treatment groups participated in thejtreatment session* while those as* 
stgn^ to the control groups received no treatment. CoMman's interac- 
tional model of .content and process, and Cazda*s concept of grpiiip 
guidance were used as guidelines in the group sessions. 

The Solomon 4-Groupdesign was the research design used* (Two crite- 
rion measures were used to' measure vocational nuturity, the Vocational 
Development Inventory and the Vocational Maturity Scale Salient vari* 
ables were i nvesiigaied. These i ncluded sex, socio^onomic level. predktcU 
grade*point average, and college subculture. ^ 

Eight null hypotheses were formulated and tested to determine the 
effectiveness of the program and the relationships between incrmcd voca* 
lional matunty and the salient variables. All of the hypothetea %»tre tenable 
and none cculd.be rejected at the .OS level of' probability. Altbougli alt 
hybbiheses were tenable, positive movement was noted on both criterion 
measures, and the tremi was toward greater vocational maturity after 
treatment. 

/ A program evaluation instrument was administered to all treated sub* 
/ects who took the posttest. This instrument reflected a positive attitude on 
Ahe part of those who were treated, and an' interest in tVe program's 
continuance and improvement was demonstrated. , 

Order No. 72.249g, 179 pages. 



THE EFFECTS OF A DEVELOPMENTAL oVtREACH 
PROGRAM ON VOCATIONAL CHOICE PROCESSES 

Donald Jackson COCHRAN, Ph.D. 
The University ol Arizona, 1372 

DirecCor: Gordon Harshman ^ 

The purpose o( the current study was to measure the effects 
01 a developmental-outreach program on vocational choice pro* 
cosses oi selected college students* 

A review o( the counseling literature over the past ten to 
fifteen years shows that one ol the emergent trends in college 
counseling services has been the implementation of outreach 
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p:'n;***in;n!ing. Although this tr«nd tuts been ^I'ldespread, tht^rc 
IS h:'l«! outcome research to support the extensive use of this 
:i|>pio;»clu Tins lack o{ systematic research on the effects of 
outreach programming supplied the impetus for the study. 

Since vocational-educational pUimin§r is an essential devel- 
i^pmental concern to collefh undergraduates, variables related 
to this process wer« chosen for study. Four types of outcome \ 
" ^^riables were used: (l) stated vocaional alternatives as mea- 
sured by an occupational alternatives listing, (2) attitudes re* 
!at*;d to vocational maturity as measured by a modified form 
of Crite's Vocational Development Inventory,- (3) self ratings 
on strengths related to vocational-educational planning as mea- 
sured by a seU evaluatlon^listing, and (4) occupational infor* 
n.a!ion seeking as measured by a behavioral check list. 

.The population included all male volunteers in the thirteen 
* residence halls at The University of Arizona. The population 
'A:a;( contacted directly and indirectly by professional staff, by 
re.Mdenco hall assistants, or by, mail. From the resulting vol* 
unteers, si\ty were randomly assigned to one of four groups. 
A Soioman tour group experimental design was used* 

The e.^p^rimental treatment jconsisted of an eight hour work- 
t focudlni* on l»fe planning which included a series of struc- 
{>"*ei ORu!I group exercises. The administration of Holland's 
^v*^i Uu't^eted Search, and discussion ^id readings on vocational 
U-ivlopnieat xvere also' included in IhS* treatment. 

'V\\} l:.pr:uesffs v(?rtaining to vocational alternatives stated 
4h.11 '.vcr'-.M^op paiticipants wo\ild manifest a greater number 
n • i*r.*^iuo»ai aile ."natives than would non*par:icipants. Using 
A I lest, u;is hypothesis wns not upheld* It was not^d, however, 
the i^-Mtl-s .vero 3i?ni:'icant using a t test in the opposite • 
^.rectir.a. A *€.'>tat:Ve explanation (or tnl? result related to the 
i-'i'l o( cJevek'pment of. th- participants* The second hy- 
\t» th^us itertatnm^ to vocational alternatives stated that par- 
ici;»ant.s •A*'>u!« niaaif-iSt greater changes toward congruency 
il'zw would itun -participants* This hypothesis was upheld using 
. .1 KoUiiosjoicn -Smirnov non-parametuc analysis. 

In »hc area of vocational aUitudes, the main hypothesis 
stated tlat participants would manifest a greater degree of ma- 
turity on vocational attitudes than would nott*partictpanu* Ti&is 
hypothesis along with iiv other closely related sub*hypotheMt 
were not upheld using analysis of variance* Possible e)qplana- 
t ions' of the results included initiai level of vocational develop-^ 
ment of the participants and unreliabiiity of measurement* In 
' the area of self attitudes the hypothesis stated that participants 
would manifest higher degrees of strength in self rating on 
vocational«,educational competencies than would non*participants. 
This hypothesis was not supported using a chi square analysis* 
The ambiguity of the instrument was discussed as a confounding ' 
factor in the results. ^ 

The anal experimental hypothesis stated that participants \ 
wduld manifest a greater frequency of occupational information^ 
seeking than would, non*participants. This hypothesis was up- / 
held using analysis of variance* 

From the evidence gathered in the shidy, it was concluded • 
that \he program had a significant effect on ove^t behaviors of' 
the participants (occupational information seeking and voca- 
\ Jlonal alternatives^; however, there was apparently no effect 
% on the covert behaviors (vocational attitudes and self ratings) 
of participants* It was further concluded that the evidence sup- 
ported the us'e of outreach programming as an alternative to 
traditional vocational counbeling. Recommendations included 
rehnoments of e.^qperimental design and the further implementa- 
tion^ of outreach pfrogramming inco^ other areas of developmental 
concern* Order NV 73-1 147, 162 pages. 
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Stn:*> nicnt of the Problem 

This investigation was conducted to determine if participa* 
lion in a Vocational Exploration Croup (VEC) would have a 
po->itive effect on control expectancy, self-esteem, and voca- 
tional maturity of high school students. 



Procedures 

Three hundred eleventh and twelfth grade students, ISO • 
from each class, Were randomly selected from.an urban high 
school in the West, then randomly assigned to one of three 
treatment group pools, from which subjects were selected* 
Croup I was the experimental group, whose members partici* • 
petted in a VEC, a programmed group experience developed by 
Or* Calvin J* Oaane. Department of Counselor Education, Ari- 
zona State University* The program consists of 27 specific 
tasks Which are completed oVer a three hour period and which 
arc fiesigned to increase job perceptions, to personalise the 
relationship between man and his work, and to help members 
pool Job information* Each group consisted of five members 
and the researcher, who acted as leader* Croup II was a pU-' 
Cel>o treatment control group to control for Hawthorne effect* 
Members participated in a one hour semi- structured group 
vc^atlonal counseling experience. Subjects were permitted to 
iirtcraet freely although the leader did provide some leads for ' 
thi> discussion. Each of these groups consisted of three to 
seven members and the investigator, >*rho again acted as leaden 
Croup in was a no-treatment control group. 

Subjects were given a pretest, a postWst £mn(iediately fol- 
lowing treatment, and a delayed posttest approximately four 
niont.hs later. The criterion instrument was a combination of 
three scales: 1) the Rotter Internal-External Control Scale, 
2) the Rosenberg Self-Esteem Scale, and 3) the Attitude Test 
of Crites' Vocational Development Inventory. During the in- 
vestigation, the criterion instrument was referred to as the^ 
Personal Reaction Questionnaire* pata were analyzed using 
analysis of covariance with pretest scores used as the covari- 
aie* The significance level for the investigation was set at *05/ 
Complete data were obtained and analyzed for 90 subjects, 30 
from each treatment group. 



Results 

Analyses of the data did not reveal any significant differ- 
ences among the three.groups, on either posttest or delayed 
pripiicst mean scores, for any of the three criteria being con- 
sidered* On the Internal-External Control Scale, there was a 
Lhattge i.-! the predicted direction (p< .15)* On the Self-Esteem 
Scile, subjects in both groups I and 11 showeclcHanges.injnean 
sccros in the predicted direction"(p:<725)* Variances in all 
thrc^ groups increase'l to a' considerable degree on the Internal- 
r VL-r;i2l variable, for both toe posttest and delayed posittest, 
'' ivj variance for group HI doubled from prerest to delayed 
osttest* 



Conclusions 

Participation in a Vocational Exploration Croup did not re« 
suit in significantly different mean scores among the three 
treatment groups on the variables which were measured, al- 
though there were some changes in the predicted direction* 
The noticeable increases in variances among all treatment* 
groups on the Internal-Kxtemal l^ontrol variable might have 
been due to practice effects of pretesting or to other extraneous 
events. Pojisibilities for this were discussed. 

It was ccmcluded that the VEC has the potential for effectlof 
positive changes in a number of personality variables* and was 
recommended that further research with the model be conducted 
at the high school level. It was further recommended that at* 
tempts be made to isolate those personality variables which 
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are most strom?ly atfected by a VEG tjxperience, U was also 
suggested that the VEG be incorporated ^into a regular hijch 
' school prc^ram of career development to cetermin^^ its impact 
wntn not treated as a •'special* program, and also to a^seis 
its e(f«:ct on'students of varying interests, abilities, and grade 
levels. '\ , Order No. 1.78 payees. 



EFKECTS OK AN INTRODUCTION TO VOCATIONS COURSE 
ON THE VOCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT OF NINTH GRADE 
STUDENTS 

Donald James TOSH, Ed.D* 

lj:high University»\197l 

♦ 

The purpose of this study uas to determine the effects, if any, of a 
state*)ponM>red Introduction to Vocations course on the vocatioii;il devel* 
optnent of ninth grade students in the arcjs of occupational kqowledste, 
vocational attitudes and career development knpwledge^in addition, a 
follow. up study oTPRHngbjchooI graduates wiip exp<rie\ced the v-ourse 
in \%5 and .100 high schoofgraduatcs who ^id not experience the cour^ 
in 1965 was conducted to determine job satisfaction. 

In October of \H% 469 ninfYi grade students were ^elected to test the 
hypotheses set forth by the investigator The hypotheses were: 

1. Th(y%£ students enrolled in t^e Introduction to Vocations course 
would have more occupational knowledge than those students not 
enrolled in the course. 

2. Those students enrolled in the Introduction to Vocations cour^ 
^ would have a more vocationally mature attitude than those students 

not enrolled tn the course, 

3. .Those students enrolled in the Introduction to Vocations course 
would have more knowledge and understanding of the career devel* 
opment process than thos^ students not enrolled in the course. 

4. Those high school graduates who cspenenccd the Introduction to* 
Vocations course are more satisfied with thetr jobs than the high 
school graduates who dtd not experience the course 

The experimental group consisted of 231 ninth grade students and the 
control group was comprised of 238 ninth grade students selected on the 
basis of age, grade level, and the range of j)ormal intelligence (90»l 10). All 
subjects were pretested and posttested with the following tests: Vic Test 
of OccupMtional Knowlcd^, Attitude Scale, Form /K- of the VocJtionat 
Veidopmcntlnvcntory^nii \ht Cutdanct inquiry Test The JobSjtnOc* 
tton Bhnk W3> used to gather the data in the folIow»up study. 

The data collected were processed by the statistical tecHnique of analy* 
SIS of covariance. Each of the three post test measures was analyzed with 
t|ie pretest t^coces und intelligence scores as the cova nates- The chi square 
test was used to test for si]|nificance in the foiiow*up study to determine job 
jsatisfaction. 

The means for thecontroTgroup of the three posttests (i.e., occupational 
knowledge, vocational attitudes ,ind career development knowledge) when 
adjusted for respective pretext and intelligence scores were slightly higher 
than the means for the experimcnlal group given comparable adjustments'. 
However* examination of the unadjusted pretest means and the unadjusted 
posttest means revealed ^that the expenmental group had a slightly higher 
gain in its unadjusted means than did the control group. It would appear 
that the course may be having some positive effects even though thers were 
no significant differences found in the analysis of covariance uvng the 
intelligence scores and pretest scores as the covariates and the po\ttest 
scores as the dependent variable. AKo, the high school graduates who 
experienced the course m 1965 were no more satisfied with their jobs than 
the high school graduates who did not experience the course In .iddition, 
the findings of the tbllow*up study of the high school graduates revealed 
definite similarity between the two groups of graduates in the number of 
college credits earned while employed f:i INtinte, their employment record, 
income earned, and defini!enes> of career choice and job stability 

The results obtained in this $tudy indicate that in the areas ot'occupa* 
lional knowledge, vocat:onal at:ilude,und career development knr^^ltdge, 
the presumed increased benefits do not appear to be forthccmin-, lif^der 
present conditions. Several possible explanations exist: it may be that the 
scope of the <tudy '.vas n^t broad enough or that there arc distinct benefits 
that accrued :o the students other than thov? upon which this study fo- 
cused; attttades and prep.'jration of the profjssional NtaJTmy also be henv* 
ily reflected in the resuhs obtamed. Howevrr. tht.e possible explanations 
* do not'alter the fact that the "specific bencf:ti investigated in thi* study did 
not emerge and that the hypi^fheses. con>cquen!ly, were not sustained. 

Order No. 72»93I3. SS pages. 
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MFFKCTS OF FEMALE CAREER ROLE MODELS ON 
OCCtPATIONAL ASPIRATIONS, ATTITUDE. AND 
PERSONALITIES OF HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS^ ^ 

Sharon Kay POPE, Ph,D. 
University of Missouri * Columbia, 1971 
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The pt rpose of this study was to assess empirically the e^( of 



career role models on high school seniors. The f (feet of fhlee tn 
methods were studied using the dependent variables of (1) leveltof c 
tional aspiration, (2) attitudes regarding wo met) and the world of «nik mki 

(3) personality variables. * . . i 4 

MerM ^ ; ' 

The subjects for this study were drawn from the senior clasiofRayiM^ 
South High School Ray town. Missouri. The subjects were ~~ 
expenmentalJreatment groups on the basis of study hall a^gnMCMil 
scores on the Ohio State Psychological Examination. One froupiQf^ 
ceived no treatment but was administered the thrce.testmg imxv mtam^ 
" a pre and post»test basis. A second group (T I > participated in »astiMMi^ 
discussion and rOle playing \essK>nS'ba«ed on their perceptions of llwi lM<*^ 
ten years in the; future. A not her group <T2> vieiwed six. thi*iy-«ili<ij. 
video-taped interviews of career women followed by a twe«ty»miniiit#^^ 
cussion of the tapes. A final* group (T3) viewed five vide<Ma^ '^'^S 
minute interview* of career women and an additional tapeof ottiCwt* 
husbands of the female ^le models. 

The subjects in all groups were pre- and post.tested ofi tkm m 
ments. Level of iKCupational aspiration wxs measured by theTyy>< f Ji^, 
Questionnaire (TOJ). Attitudes toward N^omen and tfte world of *iiili**» 
measured by the Worid of Work Scale (WOW). Personality vamktaai ^ 
measured by the Edwards Personal Preference Schedule (EPFS). AtWg 
way analysis of variance amo(if the four groups wene,compyMi 
mean gam scores for the questions o;i the-TOJ and.for the scal«< 
WOW and EPJ*S by treatment and sex. Where significant F-ratim < 
found for treatment, sex or interaction! the Duncan's New Mjjitipler' 
Test was completed on all ordered pairs of means. ^ : ' 

Rebuffs t 
The principal significant results were: , 

1. The 5w.bject> in T2 showed a significantly greater gain m >h«*»<J^^ 
realistic level of occupational aspiration than those subjects in D a"***- 

2, The subjects in T3 showed a significantly greater sain in >hori I 
idealistic L%el of ivciip.itional aspiration than the subjects in the f' 
three groups. * * -^mt 

.3.. The onl> attitude toward women and the world of work <tf<^*f?*^ 
the^treatment was that of role security, T2 gained signilicantlymoit 

4. There wj,s a siKnincani tre.ntment effect on onlv one scale m 
Kri»S-intraception Groupjt gained MKnificantly mor^than Group T2on ^ 
Wii l;Pl»S uitraception ^cale. 

Cy/iditmnn 

The following cotic uuon^ may be drawn from the results of this Mudy: 

I The Mtf .ed level of short term r.-alisiic %iH:atio»al aspiration can »c 
incri,-.scd l..m students are expovcd to viewings of female role models v »io 
discuss thcir/occupdtiotis and the lole of v^onien. • _ 

2. I he stated level of short term ideali,tic vocational a>piration can be 
i.'i. rcas.ni when students are exposed.to viewings of female role rnoaeisana 
mc :iiale model who di>cu»s their occupations and the roje of women. 

3 -Mtitudc* toward women's joles ^nd the worid of work are no^ 
etrc::^ by role model treatment except in the case of the attitudes toward 
thj role security of women with reference to the world ofworK. 

4. Uspo.ure to career role models has a negligible effect on the person- 
ality tharacieri.tics of liigh school seniors. • ,^ ^ * 

Order No. 72-J0.643. 163^ pages. 
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This study lnve»Upil«d the comparaUve feffects.of three ^ 
types of vocttloiil materials on eleventh- and twelfth-grade 
students. Three treatment booklets werciteslgned, »t using 
single career female models^ one using dua! career Temale 

models, and one. using standard ocoupatidnal materials. SJnglo 
career model refers, in this study, to a female model pursiiSnt 
a career in the labor market, but not fulfilling the responsibili- 
ties 6t a mother. and homeirraker. Dual career model refers to 
a femulc model pursuing a career in the labor market while 
concurrently serving ss a homemoker and mother. 

Each booklet contained five occupational briefs covering 
the fields of personnel, dentistry, drafting, engineering, and 
machining. Usjng^shotograpTis and written autobiographical 
material7UTe -single career booklet described how each of five 
models chose her occupation and the satisfactions she finds 
4n ir. The dual career booklet described how each model chose 
Ih^z;^ occupation and her experience in combining home, family, 
and Career. Both booklets also described the occupationsunder- 
cnrisid^ation usii'g material from the Occupational Outlook 
Handbook .' More lengthy excerpts from this volume were used 
for the standzurd occupational materials booklet. An active 
control booklet Was also used. It contained two articles on the 
labor force from which all references to sex of worker or spe- 
cific occupations had been deleted. 

Three criterion measur^es were used to test effects of the 
experimental treatment booklets: at>T)icality of occupational 
choice, for women, or atypicalUy of future wife's occupation, 
for .men; a test of career salience (likelihood of combinirig 
homemaking and labor force participation) or a tes,!: of future 
life's career salience, and, finally, a measure of ^occupational 
exploration defined by sending a post card to an address* pro- 
vided with the treatment booklets. 

The hypotheses concerning females predicted that female 
role models, and especially dual career female models, would 
be more effective for increasing the atypicallty of occupational 
choice^ career salience, and occupational exploration of eleventh) 
and twelfth-grade girls than standard occupational materials. 
Tuo hjTpotheses concerning males proposed that exposure to 
female role models could affecl the attitudes toward future 
wife's career of high school males. The final hypothesis con- 
cerning males predicted that exposure to standard occupational 
materials containing male models would be most effective In 
encouraging high school males to engage in occupational Infor- 
mation^seeking behavior. 

The treatments were administered to eleventn- and twelfth- 
grade social studies students at New Berlin High School, New 
Berlin, Wisconsin, 

Multivariate analyses of covariance using planned compari- 
sons were used to test for significant differences. Univariate 
analyses were Included within the multivariate analyses. An- 
swers to a six-question pretest were used as the covarlate. 
No significant differences were found among groups for either 
males or females at the chosen alpha level of .05. 

The'failure to support the hypotheses stated In this explora- 
tory study suggests that several more specific background In- 
vestigations need to be done before another Investigation of this 
b'readth is attempted* Questions need to be answered concern** 
ing the most useful media for presenting vocational information 
to high school students; characteristics of models most power- 
ful with high school students; ways to use most effectively the 
dependent variables of career choice, career salience, and pre- 
addressed post cards; and alternative strategies for broaden- 
ing girls' occupational exploration. 

Order No. 74-13,887, 140 pages. 
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Counseling psychologists have not developed a positive 
practical theoretical framework for the facilitation ot educa- 
tional-vocational development beyond the high school years. 
Vocational ilev^elopinent is increasingly recognized as a pro- 
cess jhat does not stop at the age of eighteen, but continues 
throughout life. Many college students need aid in establishing 
vocational confidence, flexibility, and direction. Counseling 
psychologists have generally attempted to apply inafipropriate 
clinical theories to a small minority of the students needing ' * 
help. The resulting need for academic advising and vocation^ 
counseling has been filled by other concerned professionals 
who operate without referen6e to psychological theory. The . . 
purpose of this study was to begin work on a positive practi^alj^y' 
theory of vocational development; something that would pro- " ^ 
vide academic advisors and vocational counselors with a ref- 
erence p^ini in their everyday work, 

Forty-eight vocationally undecided students were randomly 
assigned to one of six encounter groups intended to accelerate 
their personal development. The groups were organized under 
a university course, Educational Psychology 199, and the stu- 
dents received two hours of credit graded satisfactory or un- 
satisfactory. The encounter group models of Rogers (1970) 
and Egan (1970) were used as guides for this study. 

The groups v;ere divided into three treatments with two 
groups per treatment. In treatment A the groups met for fouir ^ 
hours per week over a period of eight weeks during the first 
half of the semester. In treatment 6 the groups met for four 
hour5 per week during the second half of the semester. In 
treatment C the groups met for two hours per week over the 
entire semester. Each treatment involved thirty -two hours 
of group experience. 

A comparison control ^roup consisted of :t random sample 
of Gep.erarCurriculum students who ware asked bv letter to 
aid the researcher m a study pf personal growth in college 
students. They were offered $2.00 or an interpretation of thj» 
tosts they took as a rv*ward for their scn'ices. They were 
tested at the beginning and the end of the semester.- 

The groups were measured on two personal growth vari- 
ables and two vocational growth variables at the beginning, - 
middle, and end of the semester. The four variables and the 
four instrusients used to measure them were: self-esteem 
(Tennessee Self-Concept Scale, Fltts, 1905): self- actualization 
(Personal Orientation Inventory, Sliostrom, 1968): vocational * 
certainty (Vocaiiotiai Certainty Scale, Sherrill, 1972), voca- 
tional maturity (Adult Vocational Maturity Inventory, Sheppard, 
1971). 

Repeated measures analysis of variance was performed on 
the experimental i» roup as a^ whole and on oach of the individual 
treatments. Considered without respect to tr^'atmonts, the ex- 
perimental group's scores indicati.'d a significant increase in 
self-actualuation and a significant decrease in vocational ma- 
turity. When compared to the compari.son control ir^oup, ho v- 
ever, there ^ere no significant diffonnces at tt'jJting occasion I 
or testiPij occasion HI on any of the (our target •..iriab?os. B«^th 
the control and experiniei'ial li roups n;0'.cd m \ ' ty ?=i?iuUr 
diroctions during the treatmVnt period. 

The correlations compuled bctwopn vh:i:itje it; personal 
gro.vth variables and cha.u;e in vocal i 'nnl groMh variables 
'*ere iten^.ral!/ not .significant, {n total oxpovinu ntal h-am- 
plo no Mgnilicao.t correlations "A.ere Mbfcui::ed. although Ihe 
correlation between change^n vocational cortaint>' and the 
change in self-actualization approached significance. Sighifl- 
cant CO. -relations between change in vocational certainty' and 

change in self-actualization were also obtained in one of the 
experimental groups and in the male segment of the experi- 
mental population. ' Order No. 73-17,413, 113 pages. 



THE EFFECTS OF MOBILE ASSISTED CAREER EXPLORA- 
TION ON THE CAREER DEVELOPMENT OF RURAL NINTH 
GRADE STUDENTS • 

CHARLTON, Robert Eldred, Ph.D. 
Utah State University, 1973- 



. • Klajor Professor: Dr. Michael Berloch 

The Problem: This study Investigaledl ^'hether or not a 
structured career development program, using a mobile guid- 
ance unit and operating on a limited time schedule, could pro* 
vide a feasible means for facilitating the career development 
of ninth grade students In the rural school setting* 

Project MACE: MACE stands for 'Mobile Assisted Career 
Exploratipm " Projec t MACE was a study developed by the re* 
search office of the Utah State Board of-Education and conductec 
by Utah State UniversUy. The study used ninth grade students 
in sixteen selected rural Utah high schools and in two rural 
Southeastern Idaho schools. 

Design of Research: The specific objectives of the study 
were measured in the form of the following null hypotheses: 
1* There is no significant difference between experimental and . 
control groups in tcrmsiof career attitudes as measured by the 
Vocational Development Inventory Attitude Scale. 2. There is , 
no significant difference between experimental and control 
croups in terms of career values as measured by the Occ^a- 
tional Values Inventory. 3. There is no significant dUfejrence 
between experimental and control groups pre- and post^est 
estimates'of their aptitudes and interests as measured by the 
Self Ranking Inventory of Aptitudes and Interests. Since this 
study is an evaluation of an educational program still in some 
state of development, it is a formative evaluaiion. The format 
for the stud/ is a research and development model rather than 
a true. experimental design* . 

Population: Project MACE selected those schools which 
were considered representative of rural Utah high schools. It 
was decided that project MACE could accommodate about one 
thousand students during the school year. Sixteen schools were 
selected for the study. In addition, two schools in Soutlteastem 
Idaho were chosen as a control population. ^ 

Observational Design : Three objective tests were given on 
a pre-» and p06t*test basis to all of the students included in 
Prbject MACE. In addition, subjective data were gathered 
, through student, parent and faculty questionnaires. 
^ Program : The treatment program was designed to give 
each student an opportunity to evaluate and discuss his apti- 
tudes and interests* The student was then assisted in relating 
this information to various occupations and training possibili- 
ties. Each student learned how to use occupational information 
sources and was encouraged to investigate several occupations 
^ of his^ choice. AH students were involved in group and individ- 
ual counseling, including a joint session with their parents* 
The major focus of the counseling sessions was to assist stu- 
dents in making tentative career choices which ware realistic 
and obtainable for them. To carry out the program] a coun- 
selor and occupational instructor were employed. ^ 

Conclusions : Hypotheses one and three were both rejected 
as the (dataTevealed differences at a statistically significant 
level* Career attitudes and knowledge of aptitudes and inter- 
ests were positively influenced by the experimental program* 
H^ipothesis two, concerning career values, was accepted for 
the values^ of salary, security and demand, and rejected for the 
values of^ piiestige, interest and satisfaction. Se^T differences 
' were noted on all the evaluation instruments* 

Recommendations : The treatment program should be con- 
tinued in schools needing the service on a continuous basis* 
Several possible avenues for future research were suggested* 
Among the more important were: (1) a replication of this 
study using urban schools and comparing the treatment con- 
ducted in a mobile facility versus the same program in a class 
room setting; (2) a study of the independent teaching variables 
to determine which are most effective; and (3) a study to de- 
termine the long fange implications of the treatment. 

Order No, 74-13.206. 119 oa^e^. 
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Mnny colle»;e students frequent campus counseling centers 
soekin*; help with educational^ vocational coacerns and indeci- 
sion. These stuclents typically want to know what majoi* or oc- ' 
cnpntlon they ai;e best suited for. Traditionally vocational 
theor>' has conceptualized these problems in a trait-factor 
- framework but more recently theorists have become increas- 
ingly interested in decision- making strategies and develop-.' 
mental conceptualizations. This latter view considers voca- . 
tionat development as a series of choice-points and requires 
the individual to make relevant decisions withm the framework 
of the social system. As a person approaches a vocational 
choicerpoint, it is thought that the social ejqiectancy or situ* 
ational demand for a decisioa would have a bearing on his' 
decision- making processes, A college student's selection of 
a major field of concentration is included by many vocational 
theorists as one ot these developmental choice-points. 

The present investigation attempted to determine whether 6 
an interaction exists between educational-vocational counseling 
techniques and the sittutional demand surrounding the develop- 
mental task of selecting a college major. The first major hy- 
pothesis predicted that students in the early phases of their 
college careers would benefit more from a counseling tech- 
nique, such as tradi.ional trait- factor-counseling, which focused 
on exploration of the student's attributes alid>;!^rious vocational 
rt^quirements. In contrast it was predicted that model- rein- 
foi cement counseling, which focused on deliberating and decid- 
Uv^ between alternatives, would be of more benefit to students 
who were further advanced in the curriculum and who were 
more imminently confronted with the task of formally deciding 
upon a major. The second major hypothesis predicted that, in 
\;cncral, counseled students would exhibit mor^ improvement 
it: their vocational development than noncounseled students. » 

The study employed t\vo. treatments (model- reinforcement 
and trait- factor counseling) and a noncounseled control group. 
The situational demand or environmental expectancy for selec- 
tion of a college major was varied by recruiting sixty mate stu- 
dents who were relatively distant (freshmen, N = 30) or near 
(ubove-freshmen, N.'= 30) to that choice-point as determined by 
their stage of progress toward completion of requirements for 
their degree program. 

Analyses of pre- treatment measures revealed differences 
between low and high sittiational demand subjects. Multiple re- 
gression covariance techniques were employed to attempt to 
control for these initial differences. No support was found for 
the hypothesized interaction between situational demand levels 
and counseling techniques immediately after counseling for sub- 
jects' certainty of tentative major, satisfaction with tentative 
major, or scores on a Vocational Decision-Making Checklist 
(VOC). WithYespect to subjects' certainty of major and VDC 
scores, no significant differences jwere observed between the 
two counseled groups hut both groups showed significant imr 
pvovument compared to the noncounseled group. Interaction 
etfccts between subjects' pre- treatment ratings, situational 
demand levels, and counseling techniques precluded straight- 
forv.*ard interpretation of subjects' satisfaction \yith major im* 
mediately :ifter counseling. Similar interactions were observed 
for subjects' certainty of major and satisfaction with major g 
twelve weeks after counseling. 

A distinrtion in subjective perception and objective definl- . 
tlon of situational demand was noted in view of the failure to 
find clear support for the predicted interaction between situa- 
Uow^ii demand levels and counseling techniques. Although the 
model- reinforcement technique generally produced higher cri- 
terion .scores than the traditional trait-factor technique the dif- 
ferences were not significant, and in* view of the higher order 
interactions caution was advised against blanket application of 
either technique to all educational-vocational problems. Su;;- 
fCestions v/cre also made for further research as well as for • 
educational- vocational counseling. " • 
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THE EFFECTS OF THREE CAREER COUNSELING 
APPROACHES UPON COLLEGE FRESHMEN WHO ARE 
EXPERIENCING CAREER. UNCERTAINTY * 

Frank MEACCI, JR., Ph.D, 
Univcrsitjp of Pittsburgh, 1972 

The Im-estigafor's basic concern was to study some at the 
effects of three career counseling approaches upon a group of 
college freshmen, considered in this study as ''highly uncer- 
tain* about their career plans. These three approaches were: 
occupational information- t:iving (providing the counselee with 
information about various careers)^ teaching of decision- 
maWnc: sVnIls (assisting the counselec with developing skills 
necessary to make career decisions); and career process 
counseling (assisting the counselee in developing an awareness 
of his own personal qualities and needs and how they relate to 
the wcrld of work). The effects of these three groups were 
compared to a group which received no counseling. From this 
study, two research^<luestions were investigated which pertainc.i 
to the thi>e career counseling approaclies. The two research 
questions were: (1) Will the effects of Career Process Coun- 
seling show more career interest movement on the 'Strong 
Vocational Interest Blank Occupational Scales* than the Occu- 
pational Information and Decision-Making Skills career coun- 
seling approaches? (2) Will the effects of each of the three 
career counseling approaches show more career interest mo\<c 
mem on the 'Strong Vocational Interest Blank Occupational 
Scales" than tho Comparison Group? A Pretest-Posttest Ex- 
perimental Design was employed to study some of the outcome 
eflects of the three career counseling approaches. The incom- 
ing; freshmen from the Beaver Campus of The Pennsylvania 
State Universityxviere identified as part of the population of 
■'highly uncertain f4::eshmen* if all their scores on the Occupa- 
tional Scales (SVIB) were below the standard score mean of 50, 
Then from this population, subjects were randomly assigned to 
one of four treatment groups. These groups were: Group #1 
(Comparison), Group ¥2 (Occupational Information), Groap f 3 
(Teaching Decision-Making Skills), and Group #4 (Career Pro- 
cess). A series of four one-hour individual counseling sessions 
was planned for each subject in each group, A description of 
the specific caf eer counseling procedure by session was indi- 
cated for each career counseling approach. The investigator 
devised a procedure for measuring career interest movement. 
This was accomplished by computing the standard score mean 
of science and non-science oriente.d careers of absolute value 
gains for each indiv idual. The sum of the mean absolute value 
gain scores W2s then computed for each group and the variance 
analyzed by a completely randomized Analysis' of Variance, The 
n.ajor emphasis of the investigator was to observe the career 
interest movement of each group after experiencing a particular 
career counseling approach. The summary of the results for 
the Analysis of Variance showed no significant difference in 
career interest movement among the means for the four treat- 
ment groups. The obtained F ratio of 1,634 was not significant 
at the ,05 level of confidence. In addition, *Bartlett*s Test for 
Homogeneity of Variance** was employed and showed a signifi- 
cant difference in variance at the ,05 level of confidence. This 
meant that a large variance was found in career interest move- 
ment for individuals within each group and especially in Group 
<'3, In summary, the investigator found when studying some of 
the outcome effects of three career counseling approaches of 
''highly Uncertain college freshmen* that they did not vary sig- 
nificantly in career interest movement after counseling. How- 
ever, the investigator did find a significant difference in careor 
interest movement for individuals within the four groups. This 
study was an attempt to implement some career counseling ap- 
proaches and then evaluate the outcomes. In conclusion, the 
investigator found support for his findings ^in career develop- 
ment theories and in some recent empirical research which 
dealt with the effectiveness of career counseling, 
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A>. KVAKUATION OF THE SELPHJimCTED SKAKCH ANl> 
THE EFFECT OF GROUP OR INDei^Ef^JfiNT USE .>1J; 
FACIUTATING -CAREER DEVELOPMENT OF SECCK^^A1J\- 
SCHOOL STUDENTS 

Charl'/s I, RHODES. Ed,D. 
West Virginia UnisTersity, 1973 

Primary purposes of this study were to investij»ate the con- 
bti*uct validity of the Self Directed Search and the effects of 
^•roup or mdepehdent use of the SDS it^. facilitating career de- * 
velupmt'at of secondaiy students. Construct validity was eval- 
uated by investigating; (f) the intercorrelations among SOS 
sjal-js;^ (2) congruence between current occupational choice 
^ and SDS Summary Code; (3) relation of the SDS to the Ohio * 
' Vocational Interest Survey; (4) relation of the Summary Code . 
t*v> interest in school subjects; aad (5) relation of the Summary. 
C*jfl(: to measures of ability and^achievem'ent. 

This study also investigates the effect on vocational ma* 
:\\i'\iy, intcrestingnoss of tne SDS, satisfaction with the SDS, 
?i\<i '.-rrors conr.nitted when the SDS is utilized by students in 
a 4.rou^ sotting or independently. Also, the effects.of sex and 
i^rady level on these dependent variables were investigated. 
En.";ts due to I.Q,, \erbal and nun -verbal abilities, aad rcad- 
iiti» and niatlicmatics achievement were contrf^llod through aaal- 
y^s'i.>v/4 covariance as was socio-economic class as measured 
by educational level of father's occupation. 

Stud^.nts <>nrolled in the two high schools (grades nine 
throu>;h twelve) of Jackson County, West Virginia, were the 
population (N'^nsO) from which this sample (Ns3l6) wad .drawn, 
Twu English sections per grade level in each of the two high 

schooU w-ire randomly selected. Then one of the sections at 
each grade level in each high school was randomly assigned to 
treatment one {use of the SDS in a gtoup setting) and the second, 
section was assigned to treatment two {inclependenfc use of the 
SDS). Of ihc 346 students, 192 (90 females and 93 mules) re- 
ceived trwtmcnt one and 154 {75 females andJ79 males) were 
in the treatment two group, ■ , . 

Analysis of the data indicated; ^ 

(1) That the scales of the SDS discriminated well between 
the personality types with the exception of the two self* 
estimates scales which did not discriminate well between 'the 
Social and Enterprising personality types in high school stu- 
dents. 

(2) A modification of Holland *s hexagonal model offered a 
better fit of the intercorrelations between scales measuring 
the personality types than^did the original luodeL 

(3) Studc-nfs current occupational choice codes agreed with 
their Summary Codes to a greater extent than would be ex- 
pected by chance, 

(4) Aptitudes, achitfvement, interest in school subjects; 
and the Oino Vocational Interest Survpy scales were related 
to Summary Code scores in expected ways, 

(5) , Students who had utilisied the SDS in a group session 
were more vocationally mature (measured by the Vocational 
Development Inventory) than those who made independent use 
of the SSS when intelligence was controlled. Also, girls were 
more vocatiortally mature than boys; eleventh "iind twelfth grade 
students were more vocationally mature than those ,in the ninth ^ 
and tenth grades, 

(6) Students in tho group mode treatment made fewer er- 
rors and arrived at the correct Summary Code more often than 
did ihose in the independent mode treatment, 

(7) A \2V';,fi percentage (74,05) indicatct* that the SDS had 
. SU^.;estod occupations which they had not 'considered Jjefore 

and 61.3 percent indiw-ated that they w^re satisfied with their 
Summary Code, whereas only 19.1 p-Mcrnt w(fre dissatis-^ 
fied 
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HOI t AMV.S THKOHY OF VOCATIONAL CHOICE^ANU EGO 
lOKNilTY 

Gir)"R»VW LIVENT. Ph.D, 
SMtc University of New York at Buffalo.^ 

H ilhad's theory of vocational choice (1959, 1966) has been criticized 
&^;3Us.< it does not include a satisfactory explanation of the process of 
{v%'<oiul development and how this process influences vocational selection. 
Ih? hvp'jtheses in this investigation have been formulated in an attempt 
1.1 *!cicfniine whe?her Holland's theory is related to ego identity develop* 
sii-.L It h-^ been suggested that knowledge of this relationship may pro- 
wdi !he it;>i'^ht necessary to eventually produce an explanation of the 
tatluenci of personal development on various vocational outcomes. ^ 

The present research investigation consisted of two highly related stud-. 
(iS. a p.'ei:n:inary study, to examine specific outcomes in the- vocational 
J<:vt!opn-tat-ego identity relationship, and a foliow*up study to determinjb 
v»h<;he£:knowledge derived from the former study could be integrated into 
Hel!4iid'> theory. The sample for the preliminary sludy consisted of 200 
'HJte sfidents. randomly selected from the general population of incoming 
coilcge freshmen who had participated in the 1969 summer orientation 
projranrat Niagara County Community College. The sample for the fol- 
io^ up study consisted of 38 second semester male college freshmen, ran- 
d<>nity selected from thosi* who had participated in the preliminary study. 

A!l >ul>,ects in the preliminary study responded to two instruments: the 
firs: vv?> a revised method of obtaining estimates of Holland's independent 
'.jnab!es (HIV) and the second was Marcia's Ego IdentityMncomplete 
xntence Blank (£MSB), an 18 item. setni*structured projective survey 
'Ahch v^as employed to obtain a measure of overall ego identity. Each 
^ruilenc in tbe follow-up study also responded to the Vocational Crisis 
Inventory (VCI), a semi-structured interview technique designed to gather 
^-.f'jnnation on how the subject "handled his vocational crisis." 

T!:e hypotheses of the preliminary investigation predicted that: 

U A signincunt relationship exists between each of Holland's indepen- 
i!j.nt '.uriribles (congruency, consistency and homogeneity) and Erikson's 
;cnccpt of ego identity. 

2. She effects of varying combinations of the three independent vari- 
'^n ih*? criterion variable of ego identity are cumulative. 

the d:\n from the preliminary study disclosed that: 

1 V/hen tested individually, only two of the three independent vari- 
i^^'-rs (con^'itency and homogeneity, but not consistency) were found to be 
significantly related to ego identity. . 

■2, \*'-Men tested collectively, only mixed support was found for the 
c'j-nulative effect of the three independent vanabjes on ego identity 

One of th^ conclusions drawn from the preliminary study wavthat the 
'4ck of a Siionger relationship among these vanables may be due, in part,. 

ths static nature of Holland's variables. Based on this premise, the 
f-^!lo*v-jp study attemptH to determine how the addition of cnsis, a ntw 
dvramic v:!riable (thought to be part of the ego identity process) would 
.'fret H.illand's theory. 

' S;vcifically. the hypotheses of the follow-up study predicted that: 

I. The variable crisis provides information (regarding vocational devel- 
•rncnt) ^hich is independent of that supplied by congruency and 

V':::o^er'eity;. 

2 The variables of congruency. homog^eity and crisis are each sienifi- 
ly rciiicd to vocational satisfaction and ^academic achievement (two of 

'he litfpenc'cnt variables commonly associated with Holland's theory). 

5 Tli^ irrficts of these three variables on the two dependent variables 
3:c .cumulative. r 

The rc<«?lt5 of the follow-up study inaicated: 

1 Whin tested individually, the variables of congniency and 
h.^rrogrfn.jty wcf^ found to be tndependcnt of the ciisis vanablc. 

2 Cu%\s was i()und to be signijicantly related to vocational saitsfaction, 
^•:t nor to academic achievement. ** 

3. HoDogeneity was found to be -.ignificantly associated wi^h both of 
dcrp-mL-nf v.»riables. 

. Co:i-rutfncy was found to be bigntficantly related to academic 
'^■^■eveni?".; but was not signi.icantly associated with vocanonal satisfac- 
*•* .•• * 

5 The e»?'ects of the three independent variables, when grouped m the 
*r^*ifiiu 4v.j^s, v.sre not found to be cumulative with respect to either of 
*hc dependent variables. 

Collectively, these results disclosed that the addition of the crisis van- 
•* as r!-i^u«'cd in th:s study— did nbt significantly improve predictions • 
b.*,;>cd on Holtand's theory. It was suggested that possible explanation for 
the unexpected findings lie not in Kypothesei whose formulations were 
unwarranted, but in the techniques employed to measures the predictor 
variable. 
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AN INVESTIGATION OF CAREER DECISION MAfONC 
PROCESSES AMONG ADOLESCENT MALES 

David Eugene ST. JOHN, EdJD. 
CUrk University. 1973 

, Supervisor: Dr. David Zern 

This study investif^ated career decision making processes 
^mong adolescent males. Seven dimensions of career decisioij 
making processes were Identified. Witkin's concept oC psychof 
logical differentiation provided the theoretical rationale for 
the investigation of cognitive process within career decision 
making. 



Instruments 

Life Career Game: ^Career decision making was observ^ 
through the Life Career Game, author. Sarane Boocock» This 
Game is a simulation of the way the lalwr market, educatlofial 
opportunities and marriage and leisure patterns operate in lour 
society. " J 

Assessment of Cognitive Process : Cognitive processes v 
were assessed by analyzing the content of responses to the 
Decision Process Questionnaire, The content o( responses to 
the DPQ were cod0d and quantified according to the categories 
and rating system provided by the DecCsion Process Rating 
Scale, developed by the author. " * . . / 

Correlates of Vocational Maturity : The following thrte 
correlates of vocational maturity were investigal^d in rela- 
tion to LCG scores and DPRS scores: scholastic aptitude, 
grade point average and participation in extracurriculaif ac- 
tivities. 



Procedure 

Seventy may seniors at North High School, Worcester, 
Massachusetts Werririndomly assigned to one of two aectslon 
making groups. Group I made LCG decisions for themseWes. 
Group II m^e declswns using the profiles of Group It Tlve • 
two-hour testing sessions were required. In sessionjone the 
purpose of the study was explained, a sample round of the LCG 
was played and the Personal Preference (Questionnaire com- 
pleted. In session two: round one of the LCG was played and 
the DPQ completed. Round II of the LCG and the IjiFT were 
cdmpleted during session four. Round five and the pPQ were- 
comjpleted during session five. 



Results 

The results indicated that the analytical perception of in- 
formation relevant to LCG decision making is associated 
with LCG scores* These relationships were morfe frequent 
and of greater magnitude among Group I than among Group U. 
Relationships were also stronger and more frequent at round V 
of the LCG than at round I* . ' I 

^ It was suggested that the condition of playing the LCG with 
a li>'pothetical profile created a context characterized more as 
a distracting conte.<t than an embedding context. It also ap- 
peared that the context within which the LCG was played 
s!: if ted toward greater embeddedness from routid/ 1 to round V. 

Significant differences were found In the Icvejl of DPRS 
scores between Groups I and U at round I. There were signifi- 
cant differences In the level of DPRS scores between rounds I 
and V among Group II. It was suggested that these results re- 
flected the influence of memory among Group Iljsubjects at , 
round I. It was also suggested that the context Within which / 
Group I played the LCG was more of an embedding context • 
than that found tmong Group n. There was a trend toward / 
greater embeddedness as subjects moved from' round I of t^ 
LCG to round V. This was observed in both Groups I and ri. 

DPRS performance was associated with DAT score^, grade 
point average and participation ih extracurricular activities 



amon^ GrouP I. 



30 



It appears that DPRS perforiiaance among 



Group t is a manifestation, of vocational maturily. 

There wer^ no relationships between the correlates of voca- 
tional maturity and Group II DPRS performance. It does not 
appear that Group 11 DPRS scores are a manifestation of voca» 
tional maturity. 



Summary 

Cognitive processes in career decision making were inves- 
tigated through the simulated environment of the Life Career 
Game^.^Witkin's conception of analytical versus global mode 
of perception provided the theoretical rationale for the obser- 
vation of cognitive processes. Results indicated a relationship 
between the anal>'tical perception of information and mature 
decision making when the psychological field '.vithin which the 
decision is made is characteristic of an embedding context. 
Differences were found in the level of DPRS score.s among 
subjects making decisions in the immediate future for them- 
selves and for another person. There were no differences in 
the level of D?RS scores among subjects making decisions for 
themselves in the Immediate and distant future; There were 
also no differences in level of DPRS scores among subjects • 
making decisions for themselves and for another person in the 
distant future. 

Three correlates of vocational maturity were found to be 
associated with th| analytical perception of information among 
subjects making decisions for themselves. 
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A.\ !NVF>$TIGAri0S OF DETERMINANTS FOR CAREER 
DKV KI.OH.\:F^t AND ADV ANCEMENT 

'K.>b«rtJJyrOfl/BECK. Ph.D. 
^x-rnTTexJs State University. 197! 

1.'. r.->pt>n>c to the challenge of he Iping clientele fu notion i n a product ivc 
t .»! pcr>ona!ly sjiisfving fashion, ihe counsehng profession xwimed the 
rcNpoHMbiluy for a>similatinfi{ vocalional information. Tlie need was ex*. 
. .-.-syd lor mi-Jirating fra^cntcd vocational information into more mean* 
.«ifuJ. p.vchoio^ual and ..ociological theory Moff research penaming to 
Uii!s needed tv continue .the work on this task. 
/ This exploratory ?nd descnptive studyt primary objeciive was Co ana- 

v'cv.tionat- b tabi 1 1 ly. achievement, and job satisfaction variables and 
Jieif rcbnonships to as*K»scd arid. inferred personality variabtes for male 
w?*2Jc;i- graduates with post college work experience who sought careir 
V 'jiiNcIin^. Hollun.rs asbumplion which states thai congruency between 
personality and environment produces stability* achievement and satislao 
(ton was investigated. 

Subjects were clients of a management consulting firm anJ were 125 in 
iicmber Seventeen demographic and forty -two career advancement and 
perv^nality variables were used. Factor analyiis of correlalions between the 
fortj -two variables was completed. Fourteen significant factors and 68 4| 
per cent of explained variance were found. 

The average subject was thlrty-eight.^came from Anglo-German >tock. 
ua> married, had two children, and his spouse was a housewife He came 
from a two^sibling home and was likely to be the oldest child His rather 
had at least a high school education and worked m an occupation ctasMiicd 
as realistic or enterprising. This clienJ may have ch.»nged majors while in 
college, with one of the fields of Business Administration or Engi;:vering 
being his final choice, 

Ii:come on his last job was 514,000. He expressed a desire for an 
increase in income of 51,700 during the immediate future. H*' has had four 
jobs with annual increases of salary of S750. Average work e.\penence per 
job was three and one- half years. This client evidenced some responMbilit) 
for supervising others. 

While this client's home*parenUl and self-sentiments were lower than 
expected, his other motivations, as well as his temperament traits, anprox* 
imated test norms. His vahie system emphasized economic and not social 
orieniatton. with other values being represented by the norms. In general, 
this individual could have been classified as the enterpruinc ivpe. 



Choice of factor titles was on a tentative basis. They- were sdecied as 
constructs which would be fundamental if used in career counseling aciivi-- 
t|e$ to summarize personality paiiemi, and therefore provide a basi» for 
pragmatic use of results. 

' \ The number ofshar«d factor loadings between inferred pcnonahiy and 
career advancement variables, as compared with assessed personality vavv 
ables, was disproportionately high. This indicated that Holland's personal* 
ity clarifications have merit. It was concluded that combinations of 
enterprising and conventional, together with realistic and intellectual, plus 
the separate social and artistic classifications (a total of four) would have 
been sufficient for this study. It should be noted that if inferred personality 
measv ^ had been used exclusively, the number of counseling hypotheses 
pert ning: to personality patterns would have been c^rasikalty reduced. 

Only two factor loading relationships were found between the primary 
personality and job congruency variable and career development variables. 
Bused on this finding, the conclusion was reached that the data did not 
supp<^rtthe congruency assumption. However, the data didiend to support 
an exciting alternate hypothesis that incongruency does lend to in^iibit 
career performance. Recommendations for .future research are madciper* 
taming to this and other conclusions derived from this inVesii^tion^ 
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Problem 

Ths purpose of this study was twofold: First, to determine 
th3 relationship of college major, career preference, and high 
point code of the Vocational Preference Inventory (VPI) to se- 
mester hours completed while controlling concomtfantly on the 
ACT Coiiiposiie score; and secondly, to determine the relation- 
ship of coUege'major, career preference, and hl<»h point code 
of tho Vocational Preference Inventory (VPI) to Grade Point 
Avera';e while controlling concomitantly on the ACT Composite 
score and semester hours completed. • . 



Procedure 

The subjects were 228 males enrolled at the University of 
North Dakota durinf^the Sorine semester of the 1971-1972 
school year who w^re also enrolled as freshmen at the Univer- 
sity of North Dakota during the 1969-1970 Fall semester* The 
subjects Ifad completed at least 24 semester hours before the 
Fall semester of the 1970-1971 school year. On the basis of 
the high point VPi codes, the subjects were classified into one 
of the sbc Holland I^crsonality Types, asJollows: Realistic, 
Intellectual, Social, Conventional, Enterprising, and Artistic* 
The career preference and college major of each subject were 
classified each into one of the six Holland Environmental Models 
as follows: Realistic, Intellectual, Social, Conventional, Enter* 
prising, and ArtistiCr The subjects were classlfied.into ont of 
the five groupings of Career Preference and Choice of Major on 
the basis of a combination o.f High Point Code, Career Prefer* 
ence, and Choice of Major « The five groupings of Career Pref* 
erence and Choice of Major were as follows: Consonant Career 
Preference and Consonant Choice of Major; Consonant Career 
. Preference and Konconsonant Choice of Major; Konconsonant 
Career Preference and Consonant Choice of Major; Konconso* 
nant Career Preference and Consistent Nonconsonant Choice of 
Major; and Nonconsonant Career Preference and Inconsistent 
Nonconsonant Choice of Mai or. 



The subjects completed the A:nerican CoUej:^ TeKt (ACT) 
durini? the senior >vur of hi'^h school and completed t!it* Voca- 
tional PreCerence Inventory (VP!) dunnji prt»-reiiistratton in 
the Summer of 1069, Career Preference i^as determined from 
the Student Profil*? Section of the ACT. Choice of major, se- 
mester hours completed, and i?rade pomt averaue wefe deter- 
mined at the completion ot the Sprini; s.emester of the 1971- 
1972 school year. The statistical procedur#js used vvere 
analysis of variance, analysis of covariance, and Sch«-tfe*s test 
for multiple comparisons. The ,05 level v\ns used i":>r evalu- 
• atmg the significance of obtained results. 



Findintis 

The majov (mdinss oi this study arp sumni.iru.iid below: 
K There was a si'jnificant relaiio:ishij> be'u-en th*» nam^M 
of semester hoars, completed and the five ijroupiniiS of Career 
Preference :ind Choice of Major, usmi; boih analvsis uf v:ir-i- 
ance *\nd ana :y sis of cova nance. ^ <f' 

2, There was a sij^nif leant relationship between the number 
of semester hours completed and Holland Groups havin*^ Con- 
sonant Career Preference and Con^onimt Choice M.ij ir, isirtf 
both analvsis of variance, and analysis of covariance. 

3, There was a sij^nificant relationship between li:^ ACT- 
Cornposite score and Holland Croups havini; Consonant Career 
Preference and Nonconsonant Choice of Major. 

4, There was a sijinificani reUuion^^hip b*;tween tlie number 
of semester hours completed by the Holland Ucalistic and Intel- 
lectual Groups and the five jjroupinijs of Career Preference and 

Choice of Major. 

5, There was a significant rflarionship betweee CPA :i;:d 
the five ijroupinijs of Career Preierer.ce and Choice of Major, 
using both analysis of variance and analysis of covariance. 

6, There was u Siijniflcani relationship between GPA and 
Holland Groups havini; Consonant Care er Preference :^nd Con- 
sonant Choice of Major, 

7, There as a a <^.gnit*tL.tnt l.t!i jnsh:p b»*tween GPA and 
the five v^roupimrs ol C:ireer Prit( r»-rc<» aad Cbo'.ut^ Maj->r 
tor the heali£>;;e, !r.» -llf . -ual, aj;.i C nver'tonal V >':jM 
tiroups; 

The foHowiiV J -f* r . «nrl m t > ..or • N^r.ved from th • 
presen* study; 

1. The inter ac::on of uerooaaliiy t>n«-'s ard environmental 
models -ias si^n^ificantW r.elat. d aca lemic success. 

2. ControHniii rr^r. I'onv/ ant 1\ ior 'he ACT-Conipositi- ai:1 
^••ai-.'s*or Hours Completed did not alter siijnaicar.tly rnose ic 
^/Ms obnined '^ith their exclusion. 

3. Coauruonce amonj: persona lit v type, career preferences 
a:, i choic-^ •>f major wns siiinificantly rehited to academic sue- 
» iS^. Order No, 73-5076. 127 on rps. 



THE MEASUREMENT OF CHANGE IN SELF CONCEPT AND 
PERSONAL ADJUSTMENT AS THE RESULT OF BRIEF 
CAREER DEVELOPMENT COUNSELING SESSIONS 

.Roger Kent GARRISON. Ph.D. 
University of Northern Colorado, 1972 

The purpose of this study was to determine if self concept 
would improve due to the process of career planning by way of 
short term counseling. Also, the study sought to assess change 
in personal adjustment as a result of career development 
through brief individual and/ or group counseling among uni- 
versity students. The study was based on the assumption that 
self concept and satisfactory career plans are essential to each 
other and that the individual's self concept will be more posi- 
tive If he has well defined uoals toward his life career olan. 




the general hypothesis tested was to determine if career de- 
velopment counseling would effect a change in the individual's 
self concept, personal adjustment, tiniteness of career plan, 
and career plan satisfaction. 

The subjects in this study were divided into the following 
three groups; (1) Dissatisfied Experimental Group which con* 
sisted of thirty-slx students who were dissatisfied with their 
career plans and availed themselves of career development 
counseling during the fall quarter, 1971; (2) Dissatisfied Con- 
trol Group which consisted of thirty-one students who were^* 
dissatisfied with their career plans and who did not avail them* 
selves of career development counseling; and (3) Satisfied 
Control Group which consisted of forty students who were sat- ^ 
isfied with their career plans and who did not participate in the . 
career development counseling. 

The following instruments were administered to the experl* 
mental and control groups on three separate occasions: the; 
Tennessee Self Concept Scale, Adjective Check List, Career^ 
Plan Scale, and Career Plan Satisfaction Scale* The Career ' 
Plan and the Career Plan Satisfaction Scale were constructed 
by the investigator. The pretest was administered at the he- 
""^inning of the experiment, which lasted approximately eight 
fwe^^Ks, and posttest I was completed immediately after the ex- 
perimertal phase. Posttest ll \yas written approximately four- 
teen weeks ofter posttest I, or twenty-two weehs after pretest. 
Ttie one-'Ar'ay classical analysis of variance and the Scheffe 
tests were applied to jr^ujp mean ^*^ores on the specific scales 
of the instruments uafeVK^The .10 level of siiinificance /wis uti- 
li/,ed as the minimum for confidence due to the conservative-^ ^ 
n^fss of the. Scheffe. , * *^ 

Although there were significant differences in the mean ' 
scores of the criteria being tested, most of these were to bt: 
expected due to the method of selecting group membership. 
The two dissatisfied groups, dissatitjfied experimental group 
and dissatisfied control group, were not equal at the outset of 
the study, i.e., iht- dUsatiufied control ^gioup wab significantly 

ir.cio i\rM :n their career plan* than were Ihe dlSsaUsutfd ex- 
V)-?r'..'»?ru: ',rejp, and thiS difference continued throughout the 
^ludy. Ttie dissatisfied e;cperimental and disaatii^ficd ccrairol 
groups increased in career plan satisfaction with the final 
mean scores being significantly higher than the pretest scores. 
The dissatisfied experimental group significantly increased 
their mean score in the scale of self concept, and was the only 
group to retain such a gain* However, the dissatisfied control * , 
group did make an Initial significant increase in the s^tlf con- 
cept scale, but later declined to a level where the pre to post- 
test II difference was not significant. The personal adjustment . 
scale remained constant throughout the study for all three 
groups. There were less than four standard points variation 
•within any single group over the length of the research. 

In addition to the criteria being tested by the hypotheses, 
it was discovered that the dlssatisUed experimentai group did 
significantly change in other ways: These were: Identity, self 
satisfaction, and the personal self scales of the TSCS, and the ' 
dominance scale of "the ACL. The dissatisfied e)q)erlmental 
group was significantly lower than the satisfied control group 
during the pretest In the scales of personal self (TSCS) and 
achievement and dominance (ACL), but Increased these scores 
to where the final results were not significa'ntly different. The 
dissatisfied experimental group was somewhat higher in change \ 
(ACL) at the outset of the study, and increased in this scale to > 
where the mean score was slgnificanily higher th^m that of the ; 
dissatisfied control group. . i ' ] 

The study supported. In part, the investigator's initial pre- 
diction, in that the career development counseling did assist 
the dissatisfied experimental group to effect a change in the | 
individual's self concept. Other personality scales from the ! 
instruments thought to be important also increased for the t 
individuals who availed themselves of the career development ' | 
counseling. The experimental subjects became more positive \ 
in self concept. Identity, self satisfaction, feelings towards j 
their personal self, and Increased In their need for achieve- 
ment, dominance and change. 
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The purpose of this study was to measure the occupational 
knowledge of selected student groups in grades 6 through 12. 
Specificaliy, it was concerned with how occupational knowl- 
edge, as measured by the Picture Inventory of Occupational 
Knowledge (PIOK), varied for (l) different grade levels from 
sixth through twelfth grades; (2) for the vocational, college 
preparatory, business, and general currlculums in grades 9 
through 12; and (3) for sexes. ' 



Method 

To determine how occupational knowledge varied for stu- 
dents In different grade levels and currlculums and for each 
sex, the PIOKwas administered to students in grades 6 through 
12. The subjects in grades 6, 7, and 8 were grouped by grade 
and sex, and those in grades 9 through 12 were grouped by ' 
grade, curriculum, and sex. Subjects were grouped by In- 
telligence during testing to ensure a nearly "equal represen* 
tation of all ability levels. Intelligence test scores w?re used 
as a co-variate during hypotheses testing because previous 
studies had found a correlation between intelligence and oc- 
cupational knowledge. AU mean scores were thus adjusted. 

Results / , 

Aiinal sample size of 853 was used to test nine nuU hy- 
potheses. Results of testing these hypotheses were as follows: 

1. There was no difference in adjusted mean total PiOK 
scores for. females and males In grades 6, 7, and 6. 

2. Differences were found In adjusted mean total PIOK 
scores for grades 6, 7> and 8 In Increasing amounts. 

3. There was no dUference In adjusted mean total PIOK 
scores for. females and males In grades 9 through 12. 

4. Differences were found In adjusted mean total PIOK 
scores for grades 9 through 12 in increasing amounts. 

5. There was no difference In adjusted mean total PIOK 
scores for subjects enrolled In the vocational, business, col- 
lege preparatory, and general currlculums. 

6. Differences were found In adjusted mean total PIOK 
scores for male subjects enrolled in the vocational, business, 
college preparatory, ^d general currlculums. 

. 7. lliere was no difference in adjusted mean total PIOK 
scores for female subjects enrolled In the vocational, busi- 
ness, college preparatory, and general currlculums. 

8. There was no difference in the adjusted mean total 
PIOK score for males In the vocational curriculum and the 
average o{ the mean total PIOK scores for males enrolled 

in the college preparatory, business, and general currlculums. 

9. Differences were found In the adjusted mean total PIOK 
score for females in the vocational curriculum and the av- 

. eragc of the mean total PIOK scores for females enrolled in 
the college preparatojry, business, and general currlculums. 
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In our society, as the world of work becomes increasingly 
complex^ a person's ability to see alteVnatives and to make ra* 
tlonal. decisions becomes Increasingly! important. The college 
student from a culturally different ana/of economically disad« 
vantugdd background is likely to lack l!he skills necessary to 
mafee career/ilfe planning decisions and to need assistance in 
obtaining Information about career possibilities* Career coun« 
seling Is an area of •support* which lik^ received very little • * 
attention in the educational services programs for students ^ 
from culturally different backgrounds] . j , 

This study Is concerned with developing a model career/ 
life planning program for one ethnic gf oup, namely, the Mexi- 
can-American students, based on the assumption that the spe- 
cial cultural background of persons l^j^y ethnic group must* 
be an Important consideration In career/life planning, it is 
expected that the.model, onc^ develop^ and refined, c;ui be 
modified to suit the special needs of other minority ethnic * 
groups. \ , ' 

A formative design was used to dev^elop the mode) program, 
making it possible to Systematically plan'^ implement, and eval- . 
uate the program. Four types of evaluation were used; con-- 
text evaluation In designing a career/life program for the target 
population, Input evaluation In setting up the program, process 
evaluation as the basis for modiflcatioi| and change as' the pro- 
gram progressed and, finally, product evaluation to determine 
whether or not the program accomplished its objectives* 

The objectives of the career/life planning program were to * 
stimulate the student to obtain information about a wide variety 
of career alternatives and to assist him/her in clarifying per- 
^ sonal factors and situational factors which affect 'careendeci- 
slons. In formulating his/her own career/life goals and in plan* 
nlng a relevant educational program, through individual 
conferences, exercises, and grdup discussion the participants 
were expected to develop decision -making skills and the ability 
to assess their progress toward achieving their personal goals* 

The main problem encountered was the difficulty of recruit- 
ing participants* This was partially overcome by ^scheduling 
Individual conferences to explain the purpose of the program 
prior to the first group session. A format scheduling two four- 
to five -hour sessions on Saturdays attracted more students 
than the same program scheduled In tivo-hour sessions over 
a six-week period. Evaluations by both the participants and^ 
the co-leaders indicated that the program itself was success- 
ful in accomplishing its objectives. 

The dissertation Includes detailed descriptions of the ses- 
sions and the exercises used, evaluations of each session and 
of the program as a whole. The dissertation concludes with - 
recommendations for continuing the program with Mexican- 
American college students and for using it with students from 
other culturally/ethnically^ different backgro*!nds. . f 
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One of the objectives of educators Is to assist studcnti In selecting a field 
of study in which the student can succeed and find personal satisfactions. 
Until recently, psychology has been of little assistance to educators with 
these concerns. Over the past few years* however, there have been a grow* 
ing number of attempts to factually describe the relationship that exists * 
between personality variables and educational and vocational choice. ^One 
such attempt was made by John L. Holland who offered a theory of 
educational and vocational choice which assigned all jmajor fields of study 
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tooncofst\occup.inunaUaui;orics Lsing votatiuiul McrcDtypoa^a fUM% 
fQjT a^M^iimg fields of St ud> loun occupational calegor>. Holland predicted 
that individuals v,:thiri a category would resemble each other and v^ould 
significantly differ in personality from tho>e in fields of study in the other 
five c:*tegories. 

This stud> atteinptc<J to determine >vhelher- (Da combination of 0mm* 
bus Personality inventory (OP!) factor scores^nd Awcncan Collcs^c Test 
(ACT) standard scores, and whether (2) copibmations of OFi factor score* 
alone would distinguish between malcaiid female graduates 6Cihc Univer* ^ 
sity of Kentucky when the graduates were grouped by sex amUlasSifiet! 
according to Holland^ taxonomy This study aUo attempted to de<^rmine 
whether the same combinations of variable% distinguished between thi>se 
graduate; of the same sex within each Holland category when they w>frt 
grouped by undergraduate major fields of study. 

When separate multivariate discriminant analyses (using combinations 
of OFI and ACT scores) were performed for males and females cla»sified 
according to Holland's categories, tt was found thaiy-4CT Mathemjticx 
ACT Satural Sc}cncc, ACTSociuI Studicy and ACTComposttc were the 
most powerful discriminate i\ among the .six populations of males, and 
ACT Composite wa> the single most powerful discriminator among the 
three populations of females. When the multivariate diwnminani analyses 
were repeated using combinations ot OPI scores alone. Masculine /?»Vf 
and SchoUriv Oricnution were the most powerful discriminators amon< 
the nnles. and Authoritariantstn and Sc)tohr}yOn<:ntJttun were the m.ni 
po^verful- discriminators among females. 

When separate multivariatedi>criminant analyses were performed <uv . . 
mg combinations of OPi and .4Cr scores) f.)r males and female* clasMhed 
by major fields of study within each Holljiid category, ii wa> found 'hat 
ACT MMhcmatiCs was the only independent variable that discnmmated 
among the four populations of males wi»hin the R<fjfiitic category. Schof- 
arly Onentation was the most powerful discriminator between the four 
populations of males within the Entcrpri^tng category, and ACT btxta! 
Studies, ACT.\fJ{hcmaNc% an.l Xfjxulinc Role discriminated among the 
fifteen populations of females wuhin the Soaal category When ihe ii^ul. ' 
tivanate discriminant analyses were repeated using combinations ot OPi 
scores alone. Scholarly Orientation again distinguished among the tour 
populations of males within the Entcrpri\tng category ar\d Mjscuhne Ko/e 
and AuthontariJoifm discriminated umong the fifteen populations of 
females within the Social category - ' 

None of the combinations of independent vipfibnfs dustinjiuishcJ 
among the populations of males within the Inteflectual SiK'tai Cotnen- 
tionah or Artii^tic categories: or among the pt^pulations of females withm 
the Intell^tual or Artistic categories. 

The findings of this study seemed to provide construct validity !or 
Holland s theory in some instances and some qucsiions were raised. Spec:tv 
cally, this study seemed to find that for University of Kentucky graduaies 
the choice of an undergraduate major is primarily a function of ability anu 
only secondarily a function of personality Questions were also raised atH>ui 
the :^ssignmcnl of political science and economics' majors to the Entc/pn^^ 
m category. 1 he findings of :his study seemed to ind-caie that the it v/j/ 
catocory for females should be divided into three categories. 
^ ' Order No 72-9597. 167 p.ues. 



PERSONAUTY ORIENTATION AND VOCATl^^^^^ 
MATURITY: A STUDY OF PROHLE blNHLARITY 

Martin James COFFEY, Ph.D. 
The University of Alabama, 1972 

Purnose; Th'e deductivis inquiry was made to determine 
whel heror not similarity or dissimilarity existed in poup pro- 
files of personality ar.d vocational maturity when the indepen- 
dent variables of grade level, se.x group membership, curric- 
1 Tr^iram^nd intel^ level were varied systematically. 

Se purS>se c;f this descriptive in^/esti^tion was to dieter mine 
the feasibility of studying personality type, by vocational ma- 
tJrit^ as a Sveloprnent^ encompassing a vanety of 

ripmnffraohic and objective factors, 

Ars^pui: The five assumptions upon which this study 
was^S^ded: (a) career development is a developmental 
' ;"cess which occursln stages: (b) Individuals f^^;^';"" 
c^ionai maturity in their progression toward TuUer physical 
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and psychological development; (c) sludent groups at contiguous 
grade levels are representative of each other on the conUnuum 
of vocational development; (d) individual personality protiles 
are measurable; <e) group personality profiles comprise nomo- 
thetic stages of career development. * . 

Instrument at ion of objective data : This inve3t^i:;itl6n was 
based on Holland's theory of career development atid Super's 
vocational maturity concept. Meas\ires usee* included the Vo-t«.. 
cational Preference Inventory and the Vocational Development 
Inventory- Attitude Scale. Twelfth gnde students completed th^w 
California Short- Form, Test of Mental Maturity: eleventh grad^- j 
student intelligence levels were determined from the Short 
Form Test of Academic Aptitude. 

Demog:raphic data collection : Sex, grade, blrthdate. curric- H 
ular program, school code, and race were •'gridded** by stu-r. ^ 
dents on answer sheets as responses to verbal questions. 

Statistical method ! Indices of confij^ural separation or over^ 
lap were generated on a 360-50 model IBM computer. The cri- 
terion of rejection was the .01 level of confidence. The robust- . 
ness of rp with correlated data was demonstrated by Williams 
and Trcloar in violations of basic assumptions, 



Conclu sions » * 

Dissimilar (p .01} mnfi^rations were obtained when Inde- 
pendent variat^Hs were separated. When control was extended 
to independent variables (grade level, se.x jjroup membership, 
curricular program, and intellitrence level), all profiles were ^ 
found neilher aliko nor unaUkc.. Di.c to mixed results no con- 
clusions were reached rcgar^m.^ hypotheses which concerned 
grade level (Grade 11 N = 2084; Crade 12 N' f 1701> and cur- 
ricular proj^ram (RciJcularN 233^: Vocational N M47). Ho- 
jcctPd hypotheses were sex t;roup membership (Female N -j 
15! 0: Male N - IB?")* and deviation lntcll-:«'ncc l«v.cl (^-1-; 
N ^ 502: <-\o thrcauh M-7 N" - 2316: - -l-r N > 9421. 

Fifty- two of si.\t\-s2x profile an.tly.sis cooificienis mdiraicd 
complete dissimilarity (p .01) nnd supported the exploratory 
stai;e in vocational develoi)nient. The dissimilarities for tr.ales 
and fociales; ns wMl ns thrc*» in:ell licence levels su^^gested a 
variable rate of differentiation for t.Se e.xploratory •J^'^mp. 

Within its limitations, this study warranted ♦he following 
conclusions. , o . - . 

1. The most influential significant other with respect to 
career choice tends to shift away from the basic source to 
sources outside the home as the subject matures and selects 
a career. 

2. Perceived force is not a major factor in the vocational 
decision of most college seniors at the conscious operational 
level of day to day living/ ' ' . * 

3. The career choices of male students are more likely to 
l)c congruent with Iheir Inventoried interests than those of 
female students. Women's expressed Vs. inventoried interest 
patterns will probably remain Significantly discrepant as long 
as the socialization of women continues to impede the pursuit 

of interests either through avocations which are allowed by th^/ 
cultural norms. As long as the current socialization pattern 
exists for males, interest discrepancy, as defined by this study 
*.vi!l not be statistically significant. 

4. The choice of a significant other by males is related to 
.ho perception of the signUicant other by the subject, as a 
'Person who does not attempt to use force in influencing the 
jareer choice of the subject* 

5. ^Although women chose persons perceived as non-forcing 
for significant others they experienced interest dlscrep;mcies 
whicli showed significant interactions with forced choice and 
sigtiificant other influence. It was further concluded on the 
busis of the data and the literature that as long as woni^n are 
socialized to search for employment that will be compauoie 
with their primary functions as women they will tend to select * 
careers which may be secondary to their real interests. These 
t>*pes of careers may allow them to avoid cognitive dissonance 
and to remain as psychologically consistent as possible. 

Order No. 72-32,805, 109 pages. 



|>ERSONALlTY I'AITERNS AND VOCATIONAL CHOICE: A 
TEST OF HOLLAND'S THEOHY WITH ADULT PAKT TLME 
COMMUNITY COLLEGE STUDENTS. {PuRW 76-77. "The 
Vocjitionni Preference Inventory^ not microHlmed iit request of 
author. Avaitlible for consulution at the University of Missouri • 
Columbia Library] 

lUns Arthur ANDREWS. Ed.D. 
University of Missoun - Columbia. 1971 

Chairman: Ralph C Bedell 

' This study was de^i^ned to test Holland's recent theory of vocational 
development which relates personality types to vocational choices, and to 
determine the relevance of the theory when applied to an adult p<ipiuai»on 
which was in attendance at Kellogg Community Colle^se. Battle Creek. 
Michigan, on a part-time student basis. 

The general hypothesis under study was that there would be closer 
relationship between personality and future job environments than person* 
altty and present job environments. Eighty-nme male adults between the 
ages of 21 and 55 whose goals in attending ihe communitv college w^re 
**self-improv^cment*' and "to cam a better job" filled out Vocational Prtfer- 
ence Inventones and descnbed both their present and future jobs on j 
questionnaire. The personality scores from the VPI were compared to both 
present and.future job environment codes which were derived by reviewing 
empincal a.id expenmental job clos^iPcation schemes and by agreement of 
three judges to job cU>sifications not found in the other two schemes 

From the personaIity*job compansons. signthcaiit results wer^ obtained 
to support Holland's premise that people search out environments audi 
hcnccj vocations that :irc compatible with iheir personalities. The study 
also sho\vcd cmplo>ef tuition reimbufNcment to cmplo>ecs d:d not influ- 
ence these results. These findings on j divere age group adJed supp«irt i«> 
what had been found previo»isl> in studies on vcurger college and ittjs'n ^ 
school populations. 

The presen: study also vj jgcsis a practical approach for udlizmg more 
thaaa sinv:le high point code :n cla^silicatio.n of personality p.it:ems and 
jobs. ' 

Order No. 71.:»0.:02, pazes. 
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.VlMLOr StIdY rO t^V.^LAlE HjE LfFKCT Of MEOUTLD 
OCCtPAfloSiAL INfOK>L\TION ON THE ASPIRATIONS. 
UNDERSTA.NDiNGS, AND ATTlTUDFii OK EIGHTH GRADE 
STUDE.NTS 

Dale George ZIKMUND, Ed,D. 
The University of Nebraska, 1971 

Adviser: Rex K. Reckewey 

The purpose of this^tudy was to compare the effectiveness of occupa- 
tional information in the fonn of synchronized 35mm slides and audio 
tapes as contrasted to the traditional guidance program for eighth grade 
students. The major objective was to test the following null h>pothcses. 

1. There is no diaf«rence between the experimental and control groups 
on che basis of student's knowlecj^e of occupations. 

2. There is no difference between the expenmental and control groups 
on the basis of student's level of occupational aspiration. 

- y There is no difference between the expenmental and control groups 
on the basis of student's attitude toward work. 

The study involved 279 eighth grade students enrolled in Robin Mickle 
Jurtior Hijh School. Lincoln, Nebraska. The students were randomly as*, 
signed to classes prior to the experiment The experimental treatment was 
assigned to one class for each of the three guidance counselors cooperating 
with the investigator Tiie remaining two classes for each of the guidance 
counselors were assigned to thecontrol group. The expenmental treatment 
group consisted of 90 students, and the control group was composed of 1 89 
students. The study was a quasi<expen mental non-equivalent control group 
design. The experiment was conducted dunng the second semester of the 
I970-197I school >ear. 

The students in the expenmental groups were shown 35mm shdes and 
audio tapes on 100 different oc^pattons. The students in' the control 
groups received occupational information via vanous media in their regular ^ 
group guuUrnce class. 



The null hypotheses regarding knowledge and aspiration Jevel wete 
tested usmg the analy.sis of Variance with .unweighted tneans to accommo* 
date the unequal class sizes. The analysis of <fovariance was used to test the 
null hypothesis for attitude toward work. The pre-test score* on "Opinions 
About Work" were used as the covariate. Comparisons were made to 
determine the relationships between |he experimental and control groups 
regarding student personal data. The opinions of students were assessed on 
a subjective evaluation instrument regarding the experimental program. 

Based on the data presented in the study, the results showed no signifi* 
cant differences for two of the dependent variables. There were no signifi* 
cant differences between the experimental and control groups on the basil 
of the "Test on Knowledge of Occupations" and the ••Occupational Aspira* 
tion Sc;^lc" Thus, the null hypotheses could not be rejected. 

The dependent variable used to test ^he null hypothesis regarding stu* 
dent's attitude toward work was the post* test scores on ^'Opinions About 
Work.** The F ratios for the effect of mediated instruction and the effect 
of the individual teacher did not exceed the established critical values. 
However, the F ratio for the effect of the individual teacher by treatment 
was significant at the .05 level. Thus, the data indicate that a combination 
of the effect of mediated instruction and the individual teacher had more 
influence on student's. attitude tov/ard work than either the effect of me* 
diated instruction or the individual teacher effect alone. 

At the conclusion of the study students in the experimental ireatment 
group ^ere afforded the opportunity to provide feedback on a subjective 
evaluation instrument. The results of the evaluation indicated that the 
students generally had a favorable attitude toward the experimental pro* 
gram although a majority of the students did indicate that they would 
prefer to learn about jobs by talking directly to someone who had a job m 
which they were interested or by going on a <(chool sponsored tield trip to 
visit a business. 

The evidence from this stMdy suggests that occupational informattcn 
provided solely by slides and tapes was as effective: as the. occupational 
phase of the grQup guidance program using a wide variety of audio-visual' 
materials, class discussion, and a required paper on a selected careet. 

Order NV. 72-184. 155 pages. 



PROMOTING LNVESTIGATION OF OCCUPATIONAL 'ALTER* 
NATIVES LN STUDENTS WITH PROBLEMS OF UNREALISM 
OF VOCATIONAL CHOICE: A COMPARISON OF TWO 
COUNSELING METHODS 

Kenneth John WALSH, Ph.D. 
^ Boston College, 1973 ^ - 

The primary purpose of the present study was to compare 
the relative efficacy of two group counseling procedures on two 
criteria related to vocational development. The two dependent 
variables employed in this study were: (1) amount of informa* 
tion-iieekint^ on specific occupational alternatives from printed 
> sources, and (2) change in vocation? i choice according to field . 
and level of choice. 

In one procedure, called covert positive reinforcement (COR) 
(Cautela, i970b), 5s imagined themselves performing various 
occupational role^and then reinforced themselves (in Imat^ina* 
tion). The second procedure, labelled Didactic -Discussion, was 
based on a Parsonian model U vocational guidance. Ss re* 
ceived feedbaclc from test data, a scheme for relating interests 
and aptitudes, occupational titles sugge<?ted by test results, and^ 
group discussion of factors involved in choice of an ocrupitioo* 
A no-contact Comparison Group was also employed* 

Ss for this study were 27 female' college freshmen at Ehi* 
mamiel College, Boston, Massachusetts. Prior to the study. 
Ss. had been categorized as unrealistic, coerced, or unfulfilled 
Fn their vocational choice according to .tti t»tpUrit scheme 
veloped by Crites (1969) for defining vocational prc^ltfms. 
/ Three Ss from each category of unrealism were randomly as- 
signed to the two experimental and one control condition. The 
..same experimenter met with both e.Yperinic'iital groups for three 
50*minute 6essions conducted over a two week period. 



Median tests tor row and column effects fTate and Cleilanc/, 
1957) were used within a pbsttesr-omly control group design 
(Campbell and Stanley, 1963) to analyse experlmentil effects 
on the infornnatxon -seeking: variable. Results showed that 
neither theCpR'nor the Didactic -Discussion procedure was 
superior in promoting greater amounts of information-seeking 
on occupational alternatives among Ss. As expected] S5 m the 
no -contact Comparison Crmp sought out no occupati6n informa- 
tion fron the sources made available in this study. Further- 
more, the experimental procedures did not have a si^Mificant 
differential effect on Ss as a function r»f their membership m 
the unrealistic, coerced, or unfulfilled prnblem categories. 

A three-way contingency test (Tate and Clelland. 1957) was 
employed to.analyze the interrelatedness among experimt'ntal 
procedures/ category of problem in unrealism. and change in 
vocational choice from the pre* to posttest. Results of this 
analysis showed experimental procedures and categorv^ uf un- 
realism to be unrelated to both field ind level changes Jn choice 
MostSs retained their initial vocatinnal choices over the time 
period* encompassed by this study. 

The negative results were discussed anJ possible tmplicn^ 
t ions for further research were outlined. 

Order No. 73-11,375, 115 :siKes. 



THE RELATIONSHIP OF VOCAT^NAL MATURITY TO 
HOLLAND'^ THEORY OF VOCATIONAL CHOICE 

Junius Long CAPEHART, JR., Ph.D. 
University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill, 1073 

Supervisor: Luther R, Taf£ 

Since vocational maturity has been^demonstrated to be de- 
velopmental, little'^has been done to explain this construct in 
relationship to any career development theory. The purpose 
of this study was to investigate the relationship of vocational 
^ maturity to the dimension of adequacy of choice in Holland's 
theory of vocational choic.e. 

The criteria for estitbllshing adequacy of choice were 
HoHand's constructs of congruency-incongruency and ex- 
plicit role preference -no explicit roie preference. 

The research hypotheses tested were: 

1. The mean Vjocational maturity score for the explicit 
role preference group will be higher than the mean vocational 
maturity of the no explicit role preference group. 

2. The mean vocational maturity score of the congruent 
group will be higher than the mean vocational maturity score 
cf the incongruent group, 

3. The mean vocational maturity score of the congruent 
and explicit role preference group will be higher than the mean 
vocational niaturity score of the congruent and no explicit role 
preference group, 

4. The mean vocational maturity score of the congruent 
and explicit role preference group will be higher than the in- 
con^pruent and explicit role preference group, 

5. The mean vocational maturity score of the congruent 
and explicit role preference group will be higher than the vo- 
cational maturity score of the incongruent and no explicit role 
pr'sference group,«- 

£. The mean vocational matUiity score of the congnient 
ar.d no explicit role preference jproup •.vill be higher than the 
mean vocational maturity score of the incongruent and no^ex- 
ptlclt role preference group, 

7, The mean vocational maturity score of the incongruent 
aiuJ explicit role preference group will bft higher than the mean 
vocational maturity score of the incongruent and no explicit 
rclc preference group. 

The subjects for this :.tudy were une hundred forty-eight 
first*year full-time students enrolled in occupational progranis 
at Beaufort County Technical Institute in Washington, North 
Cai'oUha. * . / 



mo vocauonai maturity vahable was measured by Cr lies' 
Vocational Development Inventory— Attitude Scale (VDI). The 
congruency-incongruency variable was established by the pri- 
mary summary code of the g^U-Direr.ted Search: A Guide to 
Educational and Vocational I'lannin:; (SOS) and the primary 
code rtf Holland's Occupatiopal Classification. The explicit 
role preference -no e.xpUcitirole preference variable was mea- 
sured by a format from Houand's 1968 study, 

A two-way analysis of ^^ariaace and tJie Sclieffi teat of mul- 
tiple comparisons were employed to determine the effects of 
the variables stated in the/ research hypotheses. The research 
hypotheses 1,3, and 5 we^^e supported. All group meann were . 
in the predicted direction except the groups stated in hypoth- 
esis 6. , 1 ' // * 

The findings did ind^^ate support for explicit role prefer- 
ence as an effective pr^jdictor of vocaUonal maturity. The fail- 
ure of })ypothesxs 2 to ^ supported while hypotheses 3 and 5 
were supported indicated a contradiction to the theoretical ex- 
pectations and suggests a need for further classification and 
research control of the congruency-incongruency variable in 
Holland's theory, // 

An F test and a ^test indicated a significant difference (£< - 
,01) existed betweeiVthe study sample and the national sample 
and indicated the Imiited generalizability of the study's' find 
ings. This suggests a need to more adequately control for sub*, 
ject samples in further research. ^ 

The findings 0/ this study suggest to counselors that con* 
gruency and exp^cit role preference affect the prediction,of 
vocational matuj^Uy but caution should' be taken until further 
research can more adequately control for the congruency-\ 
xncongruency dimensions of Holland's theory. \ 

Order No, 74-5901^ 84 pa;:es, 
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RELATIONSHIPS AMONG VOCATIONAL INTERESTS. \ 
PERSONAL NEEDS, AND PERSONALITY ' \ 

CHARACTERISTICS \ \ 

n ' \ 

Arthur Richard BOCDAN, EdJ). \ 
RutgersVUniversity The State University of New.Jerse>s 1973 



Th^ basic purpose of this investigation was to determine 
whether interests are empirically related to psychological 
neec^s and general personality variables. In part, the study 
was a replication of one done by Kohlun (1966), The study dif- 
fered froin tlMt 01 Kohlan In that the sample was more hetero<> 
gene'>us, a f^eneral personality inventory was also included, 
and an e.xamination was mad^ of rplationshipSv between diC* 
fercnt levels of occup,itional choice rertainty and interes^and 
/personality variablo.s. 

The stuuy was conducted with .150 mole veterans referred 
by the Veterans Administration, who agreed to take part in the 
study while receiving counseling during 1970 at the Trenton, 
New Jersey branch office of Stevens Institute of Technology 
Laboratory of Psychological Studies, 

M a nrvea.sure of inter i^sts. the Strong Vocatiotul Interest 
Blank (SVIB) was used. The Minnesota Impt)rtance Question- 
naire (MIQ> and Fdwards Pcrsomil Preference Schedule (EPPS; 
were used as measures of psychological needs and the Cali- 
fornia Psychological Inventory (CPU was used to .issess gen* 
eral personality variables. The SVIB occupational scales ^ 
Were organized into ten groupji. and tiiri.-c sut}sumples were 
identified for each of these groups bv including an individual 
in a subsample on the Uisis of mean T score for tht^ occupa- 
tional scales making up the group. And^ter set of ttiree sub* 
samples was cstabhhhod byancludinir an individual in a sub- 
sample on the basi-* of his ♦i.\pr'?.<sod ct-rMinty of (occupational 
choice:* fairly good tdoa, some idoa. and no part:cular idea. 

A two-wav aual\rijs of v.inanco (ANUV.\). with scores for 
ten SVIB occuDational ur.>u0s .is :iidtM;c*ndont variahtp** w k 
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performed witli ranked r scorfs-aiut r.iw scores lor i\\e KIM'S 
and CPI anU only sUndjrd scnri\s (ui* the MIQ. Fcr iMCii 
the ten SVIB occupatioruU groups, (.irlor one of lli** ANOVA 
exatnined tlie mean score differences for the three levels on 
the MIQ. EPFS, and ClM. Twenly-five oVt\v^ IBO F lt»sts for 
both the CPI raw »coreh ana rank >ci)res v.-ere siunificant at 
the .05 level or lu^tjer. t«^r th»^ KPPS raw and rank seeros 
and'.MlQ standard ♦scdh'^. r»irrc>P'>nd!n« ijereema4»«w urr«. 
21, 19, and lS. TheS>VlB qieoretical nuiloRic.il|S>cience iirouji 
had 22 of its 53 £ tests significant at the .05 level or hmher. 
Correlation analysis data Mvmed a .stroni; refcenblanco t»» 

the first factor of the ANOVA results with the CPI having 41% 
cl its total correlations with the SVIB significant at the .05 
level or higher.. Corresponding percentages for the MIQ and 
EPPS were 2B and. 27. About haU of the significant corrclu* 
tions between the SVIB occupational groups and scales of the 
three personality instruments were negative with the great 
majority between £ - .15 and £' - .29. Only 16% of the corre- 
lations betwe?n.the SVIB and CPI were at r = .30 or above 
while the corresponding percentages for the MIQ and EPPS 
, were 27 and 10. . 

The second factor of the ANOVA examined, for each of the 
ten SV^3 occupational groups, the mean score differences; for 
the three levels of expressed certainty of occupational choice 
on the MIQ, EPPS, and CPI scales. MIQ sUndard scores had 
only 11 of 200 F tests (5%) significant at the .05 level- Of the 
EPPS raw score scales, 6% were significant at the .05 level 
and none was found for the EPPS rank sc;.9re scales. Similarly, 
the CPI raw score scales had nine of 180 F tests (5*^) signifi- 
cant at the .01 level and mne more F tests significant at 
the .05 level while none was found for the CPI rank score 
scales.* . . ^ 

Among the conclusions drawn was that results of the pres- 
. ent study rekembled previous investigations, but there were 
fewer an|i smaller relationships between interests and needs, 
and other personality variables. Needs do not appear to be 
more related to interests than are general personality scales. 
Emphasis was placed on the need for further research using 
different instruments, diXferent statistical techniques, such as 
factor analysis, and different criteria,, which might include 
choice of college major or training, or entry and persistence 

an occupation or occupational field. ' ^ 



euucationai-vocaUonal choice theories developed to help men 
in this regard. The review of literature was e?cpftnded to in« 
elude decision making models. ^As a result, risk taking «n4 
related personal characterisUca that seemed to have a mod- 
erating effect on decision making were identified. 

This study was developed in the hope of providing meaning- 
ful data to aid in the development of functional theories of edu- 
cational •vocational choice for women and also to develop tools 
for practlUoners. Risk taking and the related personal varl- 
ables were used as a basis for differenUaUng between threo 
groups of freshmen women college'students who were at d.<t* ' 
fcrent stages of the educaUonal-vocaUonal decision making 
process (highly decided, highly undecided, and stodenU ^ 
became more certain over an extended period of time). 

A multivariate analysis of variance was used to test the sta- 
tistlcal hypotheses of no differences between the groups on |he 
twelve selected variables under consideration. Th9 probability 
level of ;05 was selected on an a priori basis as sufficient to 
reject the hypotheses of no differences. There were signifi- 
cant differences reflected in the first analysis. Therefore^ the 
analysis was run again on a reduced set of seven variables with 
planned comparisons being specified from the resulU of the 
initial twelve variable analysis. 

This analysis indicated that highly decided students and 
those who became more certain of their educational-vocational 
goals were both from the same population but the highly un- 
decided students were from another populaUon. Three vari- 
ables significantly discriminated between these groups. The 
variables were Scholastic Aptitude Tbst* scores, confidence . 
in decision making judgments,, and the desire for social accep- 
tance. Highly undecided freshmen women college students 
earned significantly higher Scholastic Aptitude Test scores ' { 
than the other students. Highly decided freshmen women col- ' 
iGge students were significantly more confident of their deci- 
sion making judgments and needed Social acceptance signifi- 
cantly less than the highly undecided freshmen women college 
sluOents. Order No. 74-9296, 121 pages. 



SELF-ADVISKMENT TECHNIQUES USED IN CONJUNCTION 
WITH GROUP AND INDIVIDUAL ACADEMIC ADVISEMENT 
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RISK TAKING JUDGMENTS AND QTHER RELATED 
VARIABLES OF COLLEGE WOMEN WHO ARE HIGHLY 
DECIDED OR HIGHLY UNDECIDED ABOUT THEIR 
CAREER GOALS ' \ \ 

\ 

Thomas Joseph WELUVER, Ed.D. 

State University of New York at Albany, 1973 

l!sychologists who woric in :ollege settings routinely assist 
women students in their e<iucaUonal-vocaUonal development. 
A review of the literature related to educational-vocational 
choice theories was conducted in an attempt to gain informa- 
tion that might bf helpful to pracUUoners faced with this task. 
The review revealed a paucity of educational-vocatiofial choice 
theories pertaining to college students in general and women 
students specifically. As.a result of this review;, it was also 
learned that decision making models appeared to have the most 
promise for integraUng both field and laboratory research and 
.that decision making models were iidpUcit in all of th«r major 



. Walden Sharp LEWIS, JR., Ph.D. 
The Florida Slate University, 197! 

Major Professor: Barman D. Burck ' 

Purpose 

The purpose of this study was to in vestigate the effects of ^ sclf.advise*" 
ment handt>6ok upon student attitude toward advisement, student know!* 
edige of academic programs, and student choice of courses when the 
handbook was used in conjunction with individual, group, and self-advise* 
ment. 

Procedure 

Popuhtion 

The sample was obtained by random selection from the 283 College of 
Education freshmen entering Florida State [University in Fall. 1971 who 
attended early orientation in July, 1971, Five groups were identified! !• 
group advisement with handbook; II*groupii(lvisement without handt)ook; 
in*mdividua! advisement with handt>bpk; iy*indtviduai advisement with* 
out handbooJj; V.sdf»adviscment with handt)ook. 

Method 

A self-advivement handbook was written tknd sent to subjects in groups 
I, HI. and V prior to early orientation. Upon arrival on campus fororienta* 
tt')n, studenti met with their advisors to obtain a trial schedule of ^oUrstfS 
for Fall Quarter After advisement, students tompletcd two inventories: t. 
a Semantic Differential attitude scale; and 2. a knowledge inventory. Three 
trained raters assigned an appropriateness score to each course listed on a 
student's trial schedule. Analyses of variance were used to test five hypothe* 
ses on each criterion/ 



fhc MkiwiUj; *ii;«ificunt rchlionNliip> ^crc found. 
!. !?c!r4t*.viNCt! Nfiitlcnls were !c» sali>fieU with their ad^i'icmcnt than 
• j:l*'Wi» Oi. uiUMdujIiy .-tdvisal Mudcnts not usinv: a JundhiK)K. 
: Suulcms advi:,ed m groups achieved higher knowledge uores iliaii 
* iJiv^NC iiidividujlly advtNctl. 
:> Sc!f-4dvi>cJ\ludent> achieved higher knowledge \cOT<r* ihsn mdividu. 

uHy advised stu^ent^. 
4 Siudcnis net UMng a handbook and advised in groups achieved higher 
kno\>i<rvlge 5Cores than individually advised students who did not u>c 
. a handbook. 

J Students advised in groups received higher ratings of ;»ppropriaieness 

than those advised individually. 
IK Se!f advised students received higher ratings of appropriateness than 
^ individually advised students not using a handbook. 
7 Students i)ot iMng a handbook and advi>ed in groups achieved higher 

ratini> of appropriateness than individually advised students who did 

not use a handbook. 

Implications 

The results of this study imply the following for Florida State Univer* 
Mty College of Education advising during orientation periods: 

1 Group jidvi^'ment procedures are supenor to individual advisement in 
knowledge gained and the appropriateness of the course that students 
choo>c 

2 Self-advisement via a handbook is superior to advisement by an individ- 
ual advisor.. ^^ 

3 Academic advisement with a handbook m a group.situatio'n is the most 
economical and erScicnt way of advisement. 

Order No 72-9206. 138 paees. 



Significant career devecopment incidents i.v 

A FRESHMAN EXPERIENTIAL TEACHER EDUCATION 
PROGRAM 



three spt^cUiod areas. Although sii;mticaiu incidents occurrinf 
in unplanned (non-program) activities were cited to a much 
les.ser decree' than planned (program) acUvlties, it can be said 
that thejie activities also produced significant incidents which 
were perceived as effective in achieving the purposes ol the 
Freshman Early Experiencing Program. 

In the majority of insUnces, purticipiUion in plauhed^^^o- 
gram) activities had perceived meaning for career development. 
Over 80 per cent of the significant incidents reported in th* 
planned (program) activities Indicated that such participation 
furthered career development, and over one-half of these in- 
cidents ranked career development first. It may be concluded 
that planned (program) activities tended to foster career de» 
velopment to a greater extent than educational or personal-, 
social development. 

Among sigmf leant incidents occurring in unplanned (noa- 
program) activities, a little over half cited a purpose other 
than career development as the purpose achieved. . 
' Within planned (pro^mjajjiviUes. school activities were\ 
indicated far more frcqu^TrttSTThan university activiue.s. 

Qf the significant incidents reported and identified as fur- 
thering Career developmeat, the largest percenUge occurr*?d 
in the school setting. The percentage:} for university settings 
and other settmi^'S were ijqual and when combined amounted t;* 
less than 15 per cent of the cited incidents related to cireer 
development. The fincUng.s indicated that when all seitinkT:? -Avre 
combined career development was ranked first more often 
second or third, and career development was ranked tbir^ :ea>t 
often. 

Ther? was little change In participants* commitments to 
teaching ovf r the time period of this study. It may be concluded 
t'tUtUhe program apparently does not change stated commit' 
niento to teaching to any marked degree. 

Order-No. 73-11,492, 238 pages.. 



Mary Merullo GNEZDA. Ph.D. , . 

The Ohio State Umversity. 1972 

Adviser: Professor Joseph J. Qua ranla 

The purpose of this study was to elicit Significant Incident 
Reports from forty students who participated in the Freshman 
Early Expe;-iencing Program ai The Ohio State University and 
to analyze* the reports in order to determine (a) what planned 
(program) and unplanned (non-program) activiUwjheJres^^ 
Identified as significant m their growth in career development: 
(b) in what settings these incidents occurred: (c) what incidents 
occurred in supervised, in cooperatively directed, and in inde- 

, pendently directed activiues; (d) which objectives of the Fresh- 
manTarly "Experiencing Program participants believed they 
had progressed toward as a result of each incident reported, 
and (e) what shifts in commitment toward or away from teach- 
ing occurred over the time period of this study. 

The primary instrument used to collect data for this study 
was the Significant Incident Report Form, an adapution of 
John C. Flanagan's critical incident technique. A toul of B67 
Significant Incident Reports were collected. The data were 
analyzed through the computation cf frequencies and percent- 
ages. A portion of the data w^s converted into contingency 
tables and subjected to chi square analysis. Analysis of vari- 
ance for simple one factor repeated measures design was used 
in one instance. 

Conclusions reached in the study indicated that among 
planned (prbgram) activities and unplanned (non-program) ar- 
tivities. participants cited significant incidents occurring in 
planned (program) activities over 84 per cent of the time: 
therefore, it can be sai'i tliat the Freshman Early EKperiencinK 
Program cle.irly had inKimng for purlicipunts in e.X|.Juri:ij: <'du. 
cational, career, and personal-socia! development. It nu / h*: 

' concluded that the types of experiences provided by the pro- 
gram lUd facilitate student e.xplor.ltion of develooment in thn 



A STUDY DESIGNED TO TEST THE VALIDITY OF SELECTED 
FORMULATIONS FROM JOHN HOLLAND'S THEORY OF 
VOCATIONAL aiOICE 



William Trudell LUCY, Ed.D. 
University of Maine, 1971 

Adviser; Charles Ryan 

It waT The purpose of ihb investigilion to test the validity of vvenl 
fonnulaiions derived from Holland's theory of vocationAl choi«. The 
investigation sought to answer the following questions: Will individuals 
classified t$ to personality type, on the basis of :heir major field of study 
at the lime of graduation from the University of Maine, remain in this 
clasbificaiion as they progress throush th«r working career? Will indiyidu* 
als choose occupations consistent with their personality type? Will in?, 
dividuais who remain sUble in their personality typej as they profrcss 
through their working career, show n consbient personality code? 

The subjects chosen for inclusion tn the study were 2,373 Univemty of 
Maine alumni from the followinfcUsies: !935, 1940, 1945, 1950, 1955^ 
1960. One instrument wu used in gathering data: the VoathnsJ Prtfer* 
cncc inventory (VPtl The daU colleciion began on May 15, 1970, and 
continued for 13 weeks. 

Fi ndin gs ofthe study were reported as follows: n relationship sigmscani 
at the 001 level of confidence was found between pcrsontUty types derived 
from college major and 1970 VP! high point code; n reUtionship sigmficant 
at the .001 level of con6dence was found between personality type derived 
from l<>70 VPt high point code and present^or most recently held occ^ipt* 
lion J and a non significant difference %x the .05 level of confidence was found 
Between the number of individuals who showed n suble personality type, 
through their working career and the number of consistent personality 
codes shown by these individuals. 

The results of this study thus provide general support for three fom>ul»- 
iion< iwlccicd from John Holland's theory of vocational choice. 

Order No. 71.27,885, 172 pages. 
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.\ SrrOY OF PERSONALITY DIFf KRKNCf:S OF TIIK 

\ OCATIONAI.LY UNDECIDKD STUDKNT AND THE KFFt.CT 

OF NOCATIONAL COUNSELING • . 

Kc\ Ihomas FINNKGAN* Ed.D. 
OkUlioma Sutc University, 1971 

Adviwr« Dr. W. P. Ewcn> " * 

Scope and Mclhod of Sludy lhi$\mdy 5ought to determine whether 
ditferenco existed between the vocationally undecided college student and 
the vocationally decided collefe student. AIm>, it sought to determine what 
effects vocational counselin| had upon the vocationally undecided student. 
Theinstrum*ent> used in this study were a form of the semantic differential. 
- the non-occupational scales of the Strong Vocational Interest Blank, a Self 
report gue^tonnaire on b«ckf round variables, and the American College 
Testing self report. The scmantic^dllferential wni used to measure seven 
personality trails found by previous res^rch to be different for the unde- 
cid^ student in comparison with the decided. The scales on the Strong 
Vocational Interest Blank and the self reports were used to determine what 
other ditferences existed between these comparison groups There was ai 
totjl of 93 students in the study; three groups of 31. There was an e.\peri- 
ntc'.ital ^roup of undecided students who received counseling througlj the 
>ear. a control group of undecided students who did not receive counseling, 
and a decided group. One-way analysis of variance, multiple c!as^ification 
analysis of variance. Kruskal-Wallis one*way analysis of variance. Mann> . 
Whitney V test, and / test were the tahniques used to analyze the data. 

Findings and Conclusions: The analysis of the background variables 
indicated that the undecided student saw his higli school counselor less 
frequently, perceived his high schooU'ounselora> less available, and came 
from a smaller high school than did the decided student Certain findings 
were in accord with previously conducted research, the ACT scores and 
hij;h school grade point averages were not different between the two groups, 
and the undecided students tended to be mure introverted than the decided 
students On the Strong, the decided students consistently chose more 
"like" responses than did the undecided students. The semantic differential 
vielded'oiily a small number of differences between the groups therefore the 
study of the eHects of counsehng with the undecideds was handicap^. 
Thi< study indicates that the high school counselor should be more avUil- 
able to the undecided student. The importance of having competent coun* 
>c!ors. especially in the small high school, is presented through this stuciy 
A number oi questions were suggested which could be the bases for further 
research tn the vocational counseling area. , 

Order No. 72*21.861. 148 pa^es 



A ST.iror OF Rt'RAI. AND L'RBAN YOUTH THEIR 
VOCATIOSAL MATtfUTY. IDKAUSTIC EDL'CATlONAt 
ASPIRATIONS, REALISTIC EDUCATIONAL ASPIRATIONS. 
AND OCCUPATION iiL ASlMR.\TlONS 
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inanirc thr.. h'^ . .stui!..:u., bjt theic wore no difitTonros In 
liieir idealistic or realistic educational aspirations. ' 

3. Tlicrt' wore no differences bawccn maleis and i<»iiialcs 
foi any of the dependent variables (VM, lEA. and REA). . 

4. Urban tenth-irrado males had si{:nificantly hij;hor occu- 
pational asjjiratonb than rural m.Ues. However, examination 
of the interaction indicated that black malts were an oxceptton . 
to thii> statement. * • . > 

5. There were r.o (Ulfe-ences in the occupatioaal aspira- 
tions of bla»:k ami white males. 

6. Hurrtl white males were si^:Tiifir:uitly more vocation.\lly 
mature than rural black males but, there were no differences . 
in their ideali.stic or realistic educational aspir.itionf^ nor occu- 
pational aspirations.^ ^ 

7. Rural while females were significantly mo»e vocationally 
mature than rural black females but. thojie were no dilforences 
in their idealistic or rtuUstic educational asp ir.it ions. 

8. Urban white males were Ki^iifu antly nunc vocattoaally 
mature uiid had ?.;;initicantly higher realistic educational aspi- 
rations than urban'^blacR male.s. However, there were no dif« 
ferences between urban black and white males* idealistic edu- 
cational aspirations nor occupational aspir.itions. 

9. Urban white females were significantly more vocationally 
mature than urban black females. Urban black fcmaU»s, on tlio 
other hand, had sij;nif1cantly hit:hcr idealistic educational aspi- 
rations than urban white* females. There were no diifprences 

in tlie realistic educational a'^'pirations nf the females. ^ 

The implications of the findin«^s were reviewed, and it was 
concluded that a real need exists lor vocatio.ial guidance in the 
rural schools. Guidelines were suggested. for school personnel 
to use as they guide their .<:tudent^ throt:gh the educational and ' 
occupational decision-making,^ '•occss. Areas for future re- 
search' were recomtnended. C**.% No. 73-1C.29D. 99 pa^es. 
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CharUtta Dorl.md DAVIS. PJi.D. 
University of South C.i.-oliiiu 1972 
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Lipset (1955) ha^ reported that ycvjth in lar^e citu-* n.i'.e 
greater oducatmn.il .lad niri:pat:onal "ppoitun:tiet> l.'ian iho<'» 
yiKxMt Umv,^ \n Ou rjnl art.is. t'lh* i ><nitli ue :iu»r»' Ur.f'i\ 
- h(- .ic iu.ii::icd 'a::!! vari. ty oi i i t'up.ittMn.s t|i s:i .u.» tJ:'*"*- . 
the sinaH to'.viii^ uhere oefupations v»t (•••.vcr .tnd m«»: i h j:*; i- 
g» npiius. n.if to tl»i* 1 ii-k o: kii<*'.il« d^* ab«jMt ^'t'jup.ni -'1*%. ;»::-*l 
>ijiilh m.i.. 1)0 less fi. .; s: e i*: iU* t'. .K'«t'-'lt. >^ . • . ,\ 

tend to i>' i low ;ispt>rati nis legardm^ i»k i^\p.- »: mIj. .it: ». ...».! 
skills a-*'-*>s.iry !rir v.ifpiss in t*^^ :r.i)di'rn v.'ni.l a*.:!:. , 

Thi' Vocattnn al Dt'.t*lopni**nt^ir.w r^^n Atfimde Si * aU. (VI)I». 
Ed'JC.di^fMl Asp; i U'.eM iu.\Qy, .it- i Ut j;;;. tl.^ .. .1 
^.?PUl^lV*^ ?'^^h * (O'AsT'^ '.rf .i«i.:;mi.xi nd :o 3P' • U 
studt.tts U'li'.i Ail all nir.iJ **fjt»:'.t\ .4:i<i j.i >.ri in-i -.t.t u. . ruv 
in cvjilr.il South Ca. Iina. A «i'ii:r..i! 4.1:. a.}a!>.*>»> 1' . lUtr 
\vain»M.J *0 ''••>ni|;.i.» >taf-*i'Mll.. J*. !\ MM. KAi;. 

a!£d OAS. I'xcept for n..ili'.s* S'^TCa .^n the 0A.< v . J: u . • ii- 
p.»rtM with an analysis o; vari.incc- ^• my.t ' .» f- 

ejicc> be«^v»cen ruiu! .nJ i:il»:ui, bn-K .•l*»^i:i:% . • - 

I »:* tV- •.v.fi.r*. * * ♦ .1*.. • .u *. V 

<rdutMtionat avpiratiun UEA). ,u;d i \ :*' i'.i..:..u . ; ,u 

(n'£A) wvrc vxamtned. Also » ^ ^'i-f diW' , - ' » •» • . 



A MUDY OF SELECTED INTELLECTUAL AND NON- 
INTELLECTUAL VARIABLES FOR THE PURPOSE OF 
DEVELOPING AN ACADEMIC ADVISING MODEL 

Walter Paxton WORK, JR., Ph.D. V 
^Kent Slate University, 1973 

Director: Lawrence Utwack 

Females and males who entered The University of Mich* 
igan-Dearborn as freshman in 1971 were the subject* of this 

study The study Investigated the relaUonship of selected in- 
telleciual and nonlnteUectual factors for the expressed piuposs 
of Identifying dlscri.Tilnant predictor variables which mlaht be 
useful In estabUshing an academic advising model. , 

The Independent variables tised In this study were, W 
CPA (2) S.A.T. Math and Verbal score, (3) High School 
Class Rank. (4) the Allport, Vernon, Llndiey Study of Values 
scales, (5) the Brown-HoUzman Study Habits and Attitude 
scales, (6) the Clark-Trow Typolojjies as lound in the College 
Student QuesUonnaire, Part I. (7) the biographical and a U- 
tudlnal scales as found in the College Student QuesUonnaire, 
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Parti, (8) the student's se?^ and (9) the student's compressea 
major Held of cc^cent ration, 

The dependent variables utilized in this study were the (irst 
and second term grade point averages for the freshmen stu- 
dents. The r'-Utionships t)etween the independent and depen* 
dent variables were measured by the stepwise multiple re* 
frression analysis/ 

Three distinct 'equations were generated and analyzed. The 
first equation to be developed concerned itself with the stu- 
dents' ac;^emic success i' their first term of college. The 
significant intellectual and non intellectual variables which com- 
prised the First Term Advising Model were. (!) High - S A.T. • 
Verbal score, (2) Medium - S.A.t\ - Verbal score, (3) High 
School Grade Point Average, (4) Hours worked per week - 
None, (5) High-Clark-Trow Academi^ Typolojy, (6) High - 
S.V.I. -Soci^ score. 

The second term of college academic success was analyzed^ 
by two separate regression equations. The initial method did 
not include the students' attained First T^rm college C P.A. 
in the multiple regression equation. The following factors 
proved to be signUicant at the .05 leveli (l\ High School C.P.A., 
(2) High -S.V.I. - Economic score (3) High -S. A.T. - Verbal 
score and (4) Hours worked per week - None. 

The second method utilized (or measuring Second Term 
academic success was one which Included the student's at- 
tained First Term college G.P.A. in the multiple regression 
equation. The following factors were significant at the .05 
level: (1) First Term attained G.P.A. . (2) High -S.V.I. -Eco- 
nomic score, (3) High- Brown-HoUzman Study Habits store, 
(4) High School Class Rank. • 

The multiple correlaUon coefficient for the Virst Term col« 
lege G.P.A. was .61 accounting for 21% of the totaiyariance. 
When the Second Term college G.P.A. was analyzed without 
the First Term G.P.A. being Included in the regression equa- 
tion, a multiple correlation coefficient of .57 was observed 
thus accounting for 32^ of the total variance. When the First 
Term G.P.A. v/as Included in the regressloVi equation when 
Second Term academic success was analyzed, a multiple cor- 
relation of .75 was attained accounting for 56^ of the, variance. 
It' should be noted that the singular variables. First Term col- 
lege G.P.A., accounted for .71 of the total multiple correlation 
coefficient of .75 in this equation. 

When the independent variables of sex and compressed . 
luajor field were analyzed, they did not exhibit any signifi- 
cant differences for any of the three equations. . 

The general pattern of the entry of the independent vari- 
ables into the multiple i egression equations exhibited that the 
intellectual variables were consistently the greater discrimi- 
nators of academic success. In the three equations, the non- 
intellectual factors accounted for a minor portion of the ex- 
plained variaiicc. 

For academic advising purposes, it appears to be quite 
evident that the intellectual variables are the soundest ones 
that the academic advisor may draw upon. 

Order No. 74-7345, IGl pa-^es. 



A STUDY OF THE EFFECTS OF A COUNSEUNG AND 
Gt'IDANCS PROGRAM DESIGNED TO FOSTER CAREER 
AWAUENcSS IN TENTH GRADE STUDENTS 

James William DIANA, Ed.D. 
Ind;a:ia University, 1973 

Chairman: Dr. Darine Drown 

Problem : The problem of this study was to determine if 
three groups of tenth grade students had a bettjer understanding 
of self, careers and occupational awareness fojlowing counsel- 
* ingand piidance, testing, test interpreUtion aqd career ex- 
ploration* A second major purpose was to discover if the same 
students had an improved view of the counseling and guidance 
services offered by counselor trainees and sUff at »^econdary 
" hikh school. 



Procedures ; The subjects wer« drawn at random from the 
total totitti grade class at Bloomington High School North in the 
fall of 1972. Experimental Group A received pre testinf treat* 
men^ counseling treatment (individual and group counsdinf » 
tfst interpretation and career exploration) plus post testing. 
Experimental Group B received pre testing trealatnt» post 
tvMing with delayed counseling treatment. Control Group C 
received post testing followed by delayed counseling treatment. 
Treatment (ocus was understanding self and carter awareness 
pius information gathering. A student profile sheet was de*' 
veloped to systematically interpret data* 

Five counselor trainee students, five practicing counselors, 
the investigator anci a counselor educ^r were involved^ Prac*. 
ticum students did counseling while otirar, personnel conducted 
tC5tin::;, supplied the rationale and gaveftupport and guidance 
to the counselor trainees. ' m 

Major Findings ; Seven hypothesesfvere stated in the null 
form and failed to he rejected* There were no significant dif- . 
rcrences among the three groupein awareness of total coun* 
sclmi; acd guicU^nce services (Student Inventory of puidance 
A\v'ar^n&s5, SIGA), ablLty to accurately estimate ability (AbiU * 
ity .Solt-Estimato Scale, ASES), perception of selfl(Dymcnd 
Adju3:n;cnt Inventory, DAI and Semantic Differencial Scale- * 
Self Conc&pt)> i>erception of school (School Interest Inventorj^^^ 
und Sema\'.t:c Differential Scale-School Concept), and occupa- 
tional aspiration level (Occupational Aspiration Sf^ale, OAS). 

Conclustonf ! Spine trends or directionality wja*:^ noted 
*Ah!ctr in^licatcd tiiat th^ testing and counseling treatment may 

have ^fected certain itenis on the SIGA when anMysed sep* 
arately. Items covering career and educational Anning, athire* 
ness of testing,-knowledge of counseling and guic^^ce personnel 
and their location were marked positively by the majority of 
students in Groups A and B. Exposure to testing* couaseling, 
and career exploration may have caused these results* 

A deteriorating effect was notei for Groups A and B wUh 
regard to accuracy of perception of ability. There may have 
been 6oxne interference with recall due to the comprehensive* 
ness and total number of tests taken coupled with the four 
month time factor. 

Low self con.cept student scores were improved from nega*^ 
tive to positive ;»cores even though the mafority of students in 
Groups A and B had relatively hiigb self concepltf on both pre 
and post tests* 

Results Indicated that students did not improve their liking 
for school which may have been a result of the study's em* 
phasis on improvement of seU concept and career^ awareness. 

Occupational aspiration level remained sUble'lrom pre to 
post testing. A cause here ouy have been a result of pre 
treatment knowledge or concept of occupational aspiration 
level. ^ * , . 

Recommendations ; Future studies should be attempted to 
implement the most effecfiv« approach and methods bjr which 
knowledge and acceptanc<f of self and improvement of career 
awareness can be integrated into'a secondary school's coun* 
sellng department. 

Study should be made as to effective methods of involving 
teachers, parents and community in the secondary sebtel's 
career educational program* ' 

Time eleu)ent as well as instruments used in this study 
should be investigated to determine their most useful contribu*- 
tion for the Improvement of self concc-pt and career awareness* 

Investigation should be made aa to the benefit of lat)ding 
^ counseling and guidance activities in determining student aware* 
ness of these services. Order No* 74-2641, 151 pages* 
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This study was designee) to determine the relationships, differences, ano 
intenctton between the constructs of vocational maturity, expression of 
vocational choice, various aspects of creativity, and sex of pupil among 
eighth grade students.- Specifically* the purpose of this study was to answer 

the following questions: 

* U Are eighth grade students who score high in vanous aspects of 
creativity also likely to score high in vocational matunty? 

. 2.' Arc eighth grade students who score high in vanous aspects of 
creativity also hkely to express a vocational choice rather than indicate 
indecision? - 

3. Are eighth,grade students who score high in vocational matunty also 
likely to express a vocational choice rather than indicate indecision? 

^Instruments used were the Verbal and Figural Tests, Form A, of trie 
Torrance TcsU of Creative Thinking, 1966 research edition, and the Cnies 
Vocational Dcvclopmeni Inventory: Attitude Scale, Form IV, research 
edition. These instruments were administered to the entire eighth grade 
(N»t4d) of a junior high school in Ohio over a penod of three weeks. A 
sample (N*125) was realized after eliminating those pupils who did not 
complete all instruments. The following statistical tests were used to ana- 
lyze these data: Pearson product*moment correlations were used to deter* 
mine relationships between all vanables in the study; a 2 x 2 x 2 factonal 
analyses of variance was used to determine mean differences and interac- 
tion effects between Vocational Development Inventory scores, expression 
of vocational choice, sex and Total Verbal Creativity scores, and an identi- 
cal analysis of vi^riance with Total Figural Creativity scores as the depen* 
dent variable was alM> computed; and *'step-wise'' multiple regression 
analysts was used to determine the power of Vocational Development 
Invcntory.scores, sex, Total Verbal Creativity and Total Figural Creativity 
scores to predict expression of vocational choice The .05 level was selected 
as the signilicance level for this study. 

The results of these analyses showed a significant correlation between 
Vocational Development Inventory scores and expression of vocational 
choice. Vocational Development Inventory scores were also significantly 
correlated with Verbal Flexibility, Verbal Originality, and Total Verbal 
Creativity scores. A significant interaction effect was found between sex, 
expression of vocational choice and high Total Figural Creativity scores 
r^^JL Girls who expressed a vocational choice and boys who wercundecided 
tended to score high in Figural Creativity. Vocational Developnrbnt Inven- 
tory scores and sex of pupil were fcund to be significant predictors of 
expression of vocational choice Correlations, significant at the 01 level 
were found between Total Creativity scores and all but two subtests of the 
Torrance Tests of Creative Thinking. 

It was concluded that creative individuals may tend to be more voca- 
tionally mature than less creative persons because of the crcative s particu* 
. br personality attributes of perceptual openness and ability ta resist 
premature closure in the decision-making process which may act as a 
mediating factor in hi> attitudinal responses toward the world of work and 
orientation toward work. Expression of vocational choice and creattviiy 
can be considered correlates of vncational matunty. High scores in the 
Vocation jI Development Inventory coti'd be useful predictors o/. ex pres* 
sion of vocatiorut^oicc. The results of this^tjidy-also^iiggest that sex 
dilfcrenccb may be influentialJnjxicat4ena1'dccisior*making. Recommen- 
dations for further researctTwerclncludcd 

Order No, 72-2157. 78 pages. 



A TMKORY FOR THE VOCATIONAL COUNSELING OF 
WO.MEN 

Vldith M, DALY, Ph.D. 
Ohiv> University. ivjO 

Director* Edward L. Trembley 

The study i> designed to develop a conceptual framework for viewing 
tlic complexities of female vocational choice and to sujtgest a way ot view- 
ing the vocational coun^ehng process that will, if implemented, help women 
cope more effectively with vocational problems. Litecature related to wom* 
en's career development, choice and participation* published in the list ten 
jears was revicvved. The data reported in the iitera'Mre included empincal 
research evidence, researchers* conclusions on the ^^i^ of that evidence, 
and comments of people who have thought, counseled and been otherwise 
involved in the general concerns related to vocational development, choice 
and participation. In instances where findings from several sources were 
con<t.Ment the conclusions of these wnters were accepted. In ii^stance^ 
where findtnp about the same variable were in conHict. a logical examina- 



/ 

tion ot the assumptions, dennitionsand methodology was made to account 
tor the different conclusions. If this could be done, it was and the process 
d^nbed. If it could not, the findings were either omitted or listed as 
contradictory. " - 

The data identified in the literafiire analysis provided the material for 
developing hypothetical constructs. Information that seemed to be logically ^ 
related was combined and constructs were used to explain and/or describe 
the relationships and meaning of these data to the vocational counseling of < 
women From ihcse constructs, hypotheses were developed nhich con- i" 
.stitutcd the theory. 

It appears that objective knowledge of individual traits and/or of fac- 
tors operative in job situations does not explain women's vocational choice 
processes. Nor do developmental constructs contribute to an understand- 
mg of the vocational behavior of women. Research findings seem to point 
t.> what couid be cslMd a situational y\v*i of women's choices. It appears 
tha; the decisions women make about career patterns and specific occupa- * 
':ons lire made in the light of their own individual priorities, at a particular 
point in t;.ne, m relation to their perception of the meaning of a number 
of variables impinging upon and wikhin them. 

Furthermore, while sex role exerts some influence on vocational choos* 
ing. vanability among women is as operative as is variability between men 
and women. There is no firm evidence to support generalizations atuut the 
effects of sex role on any individual. 

Since the vocational choice process itself requires subjective informa* 
tton as well as objective data, vocational counsehng must help the client 
gam access to vocationally relevant information resident within herself, -it 
Occupational information and results of psychological tests are not a suffi* 
cient base for adequate vocational counseling. ^ 

Therefore, vocational counseling is viewed as an idiosyncratic relation- 
in which a client comes to a counselor to talk about ui^tisfactory 
vocational behavior. Internally (covert behavior) and externally (overt be- 
havior) the client is aware of some problem. Objective data about voca- 
tional life is avitlable to both client and counselor from external sources; 
s jbjeciive data is available from the client herself. The process of counscl- 
\\\^ IS designed to elicit that subjective data and discover its relationship to 
cbj'.xtive data. The counselor is responsible for maintaining optimal report- 
u\i^ conditions for the client so that she can not only report that of which 
she a.vare hut can also discover self-information and information about 
tJ.: Hofld^around nor that have been unknown to her As ihis happens, the 
clunt can reperceive the meaning of evenij» in her life and use this informa- 
tUM !s a process of ad<:quate vocational decision<making. 

Order No. 71-16.483. 199 paees 



A SEMANTIC DIFFERENTIAL STUDY OF CAREER PtAGES 
OF WOMEN HELD BY HIGH SCHOOL COUNSELORb AND 
ACADEMIC WOMEN 

AHRONS, ConsUnce Ruth, Ph.D. 
The University of Wisconsin, 1973 

Supervisor: Assistant Professor Patricia Wollcat 

The purpose of this study was to examine male and female 
counselors' perceptions of women's roIes« Of particular inter* 
esl in this investigation were the images that counselors have i 
about career vis*a-vis other female roles* Accordittg to the 
research literature on academic interests, women who pursue 
nontradiiional vocational roles may have different characteris- 
tics than traditionally goal-oriented women* In order to deter- 
mine how nonlraditional women perceive Women's roIeS, uni- 
versity faculty women's (academic women) perceptions were 
examined and compared with those held by counselors* 

A 25 percent sample of Wisconsin school counselors and a 
50 percent sample of women identified as legal faculty of the 
University of Wisconsin, Madison and Milwaukee campuses 
(academic women) were sent questionnaires. Of tlie 328 coun- 
selors who were sent questionnaires^ 289 (89 percent) were 
usable; 204 (70,C percent) of these were male and 85 (29«4 per- 
cent) were female* Of the 153 academic women who were sent 
questionnaires! i'^^ percent) returned usable questionnaires* 

The questionnaire booklet, The Career Concept Differential 
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{CCD), specifically designed for this study, contained a twelve 
page semantic dltferentlal (SD) and a two page personal data 
form. The SD is an objiective, reliable, valid and generalized 
method for measuring the meaning of concepts* '&\e CCD con- 
sisted of twelve concepts, representing mole and female social 
and vocational roles, which were rated on fourteen bl-polar ad- 
jectives (scales). 

Four research hypotheses were formulated: (1) that coun- 
selors would cluster female and male concepts separately; 
(2) that the concept of 'career woman* would cluster with male 
role concepts rather than female role concepts;. (3) that coun- 
selors would rate male concepts higher in the dimensions (fac- 
torsV of evaluation, potency and activity; and (4) that counsel- 
ors* and academic women's perceptions* of sex-roles would 
differ, in all hypotheses the results for male and female coun- 
selors were analyzed separately. 

Both the generalized distance formula (D) and means of the 
evaluative, potency and activity factors, were used to analyze 
the data. The D statistic provides an index of the distance be- 
tween pairs of concepts. Since the research questions were 
aimed at detecting whether male and female concept clusters 
were present In the data, a cluster analysis was performed on 
the data, A nonhierarchlcal and nonorthogonal clustering pro- 
cedure was used to detect clusters and cliques within the data. 
In addition, comparisonsiof factor means provided profile char*- 
acterisUcs of concepts. • 

The data analyzed by the clustering procedure are best 
summarized into two genei^ conclusions. First, there was 
more similarity, i.e., more clustering, between male concepts 
than between female concepU. Second, there was more simi- 
larity between the •career woman* concept and male concepts 
than between 'career woman* and female concepts. The hy- 
pothesis that male concepts have higher mean scores on all 
three dimensions of meaning was not supported. Only the po- 
tency dlmejislon revealed higher mean scores for male con- 
cepts. . A . 

The most significant finding in.thls study Is the difference 
In perceptions about male roles and female roles. The lack 
of clustering within the female roles suggests perceived, con* 
fllct between these roles, wheteas the profuse cUisterlng be- 
tcjreenmale roles suggests that these roles are congruent. The 
exlsteuce of these differential perceptions of sex-roles sug- 
gests that the traditional view of women*s roles. Incorporating 
home-career conflict, create barriers to constructtve^voca- 
tlonal counseling and ^/ocational development of womenNFur- 
thermore, the relaUve isolation of the 'career woman concept 
contributes to exisUng knowledge that career is not seen as 
consistent with women's roles* 

Implications for counseling practice, counselor education, 
and suggestions for further research are discussed. 

Order No. 74-8984, 148 pages. 
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THE VALIDITY OF HOLLA.ND*S THEORY OF VOCATIONAL 
aiOlCE 

Oyde Hildretb FOLSOM, JR^ Ed.D, . . : 

University of Maine, 1971 

Advl$<r: Charles W. Ryan 

This study was designed to provide validity data relevant tojiolland's 
theory of vocational ctioice. Two aspects of Holland's position were exam- 
ined: (1) the extent to which subjecu categorized among the six types 
reponcd personality characten^ics consistent with>{olland*s descriptions 
of the types, and (2) the magnitude of :he relationships between scores on 
the eleven scales of the Vocations! Preference fnvtntory (VPl) and che 
eighteen scales of the CalifomtJi PiycholosicMl history (CPI), as well as 
between the VPl scales themselves. ' "J, 

The subjecu consisted of 191 males and 17S females who were enrolled 
Shades nine through twelve in a Maine public sccondiry school. 

In order to examine the personality charjctenstlcs of subjects catego- 
rized within Holland's six types, two procedures were utilized. First, sub- 



jects were categonrea among tne pcrsonuity types on ine basis of their VI 
high point codes. Then, the mean ranks of subjecu within etch pcrscnalil 
category were computed on each of the eighteen CPI scales. Krvska 
Wallis One-way Analysis of Variance by Ranks was utilized to determif 
whether observed ditferences between mean ranks were statistically signil 
cant. !n those ca^ where statistical significance was achieved, pain 
comparison procedures were utilized to determine where the mean ran 
dift'erences occurred. A toul of eighteen directional hypotheses were teste 
for statistical significance. Separate analyses were computed for malt 
females, and the total group of subjects. 

In order to examine the relationships between the VPI and CPI scale 
Pearson product*moment correlation coefficienu were computed betwec 
subject^* scores on the scales of those two instrumenu. Separate analyse 
were computed on the scores of male and female subjects as well as oa til 
scores of subjecu with high and low mental ability ano reading scores. 1 
additiotj, separate intercorrelaiions among VPI scales were computed. • 

Krukkal*Wallis and paiiied comparison procedures resulted in five < 
thr eighteen directional hypdtheses being statistically supported at the;0 
level of ronfidencc. The CP (Wales on which the predicted outcomes oc 
currcd vxre. Achievement vm Conformance, Achievement via lodepen 
dencc, Intellectual Efficiency. Flexibility, and Femininity. 

The results of linear corremion .malyses between VPI and CPI scale 
sV>wed ^hat statistically signi^cant relationships exist among several c 
th^se scales. However, the magnitude of the coefficienU- obtained in Ih 
majority lof the analyses suggested that the amount of common facte 
variance existing between the scales of the two instruments may be <)uit 
minimal. The analyses also suggested that different trends may exist bi 
tween the scores of males and females on the two instruments. Such difei 
ences were suggested by vanaiions in magnitude and direction of th 
correlation coefiicienU obtained betweet ores of makand female subject 
on certain of the VPI and CPI scales. Finally, the correlation analjfse 
suggested that subjects* menul abilities and reading skills may influence th 
magnitude and direction of the correlation coefiicienU obuincd betwce 
VPI and CPI scales. 

Linear correlation analyses among VPI scales showed that the obtatne 
coefficienu were relatively consistent among male and female subject] 
However, for the subjecU in this study, the correlation coefBdenU wet 
generally higher than those reported by Holland for a group of Nationi 
.Mertr Finalists. In addition, the results suggested that subjecu* menta 
abilities and reading skills may affect the magnitude of the correlatioi 
coefficients obtained among VPI scales. The data indicated that intercorre 
lations among VPI scales may increase in magnitude as the mental abilitie 
and reading skills»^f subjects decrease. 
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vo:;.^TIO^;AL decision -makikg: a compaubos of 

iHf. KATES OF DEVELOPMENT FOU MEN AND .WOMEN 

MaryQuinn BUKK3IART, Ph.D. 
Tii^ Florida State Uuiverslt>;, 1973 

Major Professor: Harm an », Burck 

Tne study compared the vocational maturity of m-'^n atid 
^ onion al three levels of education to assess their slmil.irities 
and ditferences. Two vocati.>aal maturity questionnaires, the 
Ca^^er lyiaturity Inventory (CMI) hy Critos (1973), and the Vo- 
cational Decision-Makint; Checklist, by Herron (1072), were 
uscil as the basis tor comi)arlsan. 

A total of 189 subjects from three pojxilatlons were admin- 
istered the two inventories; 33 male and 30 (eniule lOlli grade 
Muaer.ts; 32 n:ale und 29 lemale conei»e froshmen: and 35n)al( 
and 30 female graduate students. 0^.?rall, si.e.^llicant differ- 
fiicps between the mean scores of the three classes on both th« 
CMI atid the Vl)C were found. When tJie y.vfAipa were comparec! 
on the basis of sex, si^jniflcant differj-i.^os l)-l'.vef:n the m.'ir.s 
Y/*>r*j found for Uie VDC Total and ioi' *,ae subtest, the VDC 
Major subscalc. In addition, a multiple camparioon analysis 
iOtJicated that for the CMI» all the e'lucatJonal groups had sig- 
nificantly different means; no two were similar. 'For tho VDC 
two educational groups, the 10th graders and the freshmen, 
formed a homogeneous subset. 



The results mdicuted that studt^ms lu the sai:iplo Sjct.'».uo 
morr vui nlio.»aU> mature ab nu;aourcd by the t\v\> tests Ihrtr 
educational l«ivol.H uicrcased. i\lLxtd U'SuUs wero hmvd .t:» .ui 
Ihe differences betwt-en men and women \i\ v ^atiOha! jr. i*^! if, . 
•Aith the iwoMi Stores on one test. th,» VDi . b mmu stiju'u n.tt!\ 
dtffereni. but not im the other, the CMl. 

The results wert-- discussed in u rnis of Uim impliv mv us 
rclov.nit to b')th past and future 10 , \urh !nidnj.;s, ^ oiuiia 
Were made as to p.^ssiblp appropriate ccur^os .tsl!i»'« l , b« 
followed in Ih** fuMre on the bnsis of ih-* pi v.sofU r.ntii'! • 
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VOCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT OF CHILDREN 

Barbara Jo Ftrr FULTON. Ph.D. 
University of Missouri - Columbia, 1971 

Supervisor: John L, Ferguson 

This study was conducted to develop an instrument, the Career Con- 
cepts Inventory (CCI). to investigate how children, preschool through fifth 
grade from suburban, urban, and rural locations, perceive selected charac- 
teristics of the work world. This study idenhftcd occupations about which 
children arc aware, what !hcy know about these occupations, and at what 
level ^hey acquire this knowledge. 

The CCI is an individually administered instrument and consists of 
sev^n sections 1) Initial Interview, 2) Occup?lional Listing, 3) Picture 
Sorting. 4) Occupational Absurdities, 5) Occupational Similarities a«d 
Dftercnces, 6) VvKational Vocabulary, and 7) Occupational Ranking. 

A total of 225 children from three Missoun communities— urban, sub- 
urban, and rural— pirticipated in this study The sample copMsted of 45 
preschool children, 1 5 from each area, and 60 children from each of grades 
one. three, and five, 20 from each location. 

The results of the study indicated that. I) children begin learning about 
their parents* occupations dunng their preschool years and this knowledge 
increases as grade level increases; 2) children, preschool through grade f:ve, 
progressively are able to list more occupations with most of these occupa* 
lions classified as professional, technical, and managerial, services, and 
clerical nnd s;des: 3) children improve with increase in grade level in their 
abilities to a) ^rrecrly sort the CCI occupational pictures, b) respond to 
the pictures with appropriate job titles, c} identify job activities, d) estimate 
economic status of workers, and e) associate the se.x of workers in various 
occupations; 4) children participating in this study had not acquired accu- 
nitf knowledge regarding job training; 5) children begin the occupational 
elimination process in their preschool years; 6) children improve in their 
abilities to detect occupational simiianties and differences and pictorial 
occupational absurdities, children have not acquired a high level of 
uaJersiandmg for occupational absurdities. 8> close agreement exists be- 
tween adults and children in ranking occupations into high and low catego- 
ries. T he CCI results \) supported the premise that vocational development 
begins during the preschool years and proceeds along a curve «nd 2) 
indicated that children from three quite different communittes were much 
more similar than different in vocational development as measured by the 
CCI through fifth grade. 
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THE VOCATIONAL DKVELOPMENT OF ONDERCRADaATF: 
STUDENTS ENROLLED IN A VOCATIONAL-EDUCATIONAL 
INFORMATION COURSE 

Ronald Bruce JOHNSON. Ph.D. 

The University of Io\va,.1972 * 

Supervisor: Assistant Professor William Pack-vood 

In response to a demonstrated need for new approaches to 
vocational guidance of college students, a study was conducted 
in which a vocationhl-educational information course was taught 
to a Kfoup of university students who were attending the Uni- 
versity of Iowa. 



The course was offered at the University <luring the sprinn 
semester of 1972. Si.sty-one subjects applied for admission to; 
the course. These 61 subjects were randomly assigned to 
groups of 30 experlmentals and 31 controls. No treatment ais 
administered to the control subjects durlni; the experimental 
period. 

The treatment which the e.xperimental subjects received 
was their participation in u vocational -educational courSf». Ry 
participatilnK in the course the subjects a^ee<t to study anil 
discuss the majors available at the University of Iowa and the 
job market associated with these majors, E;ich subject chose ^ 
two niDjor areas which he was responsible to study and eval- 
uate by reading academic and vocational information related to 
that field, imerviewini; persons who were to.ichinjc and studying 
in that major, and mterviewinj; persons who were working. in T 
jobs associated with the field. After complotin:^ the research 
on a major area the subject jrave a class presentation and led 
a discussion on the field. It was the additional responsibility of 
all experimental subjects to participate in the class discussions 
led by the other students. There was no final exam inthecburse, 
but an additional part of the treatment was that each subject | 
wrote a final paper about his vocational -educational development. 

All subjects in the study were evaluated at the end of t!:e j 
treatment period on IS variables measuring 15 characteristics 
of these subjects. Five of these variables were measured by \ ; 
means of Instruments developed b>' the writer, eiplit of the vari- 
ables were measured by means of instruments with published f ' 
reliability and validity, and two \*ariables were not dependent ! 
upon instruments. * / . ' I 

The 26 experimenuls and 22 controls wl;o persisted in the 
study were compared on the 13 variables de|)endent upon instrU* 
mentation by means of a multivariate analysis of N^arlance. |, 
Since the groups were found to be significantly different at the 
JO level, further analysis of the data was justified. T-tests 
(and in one case, a chi-square test) were performed on all 15 
variables arullable on the subjects, ^ 

The experlmenUls evidenced the following characteristics ^\ 
greatei han tlie controls: 

1, Knowledge of educational information, measured by the 
Educational Information Survey, an Instrument designed by the 
writer (,10 level). 

2, Ifawri^dge of vocational information, measured by the 
Voc^iCional Information Siurvey, an instrument designed by the 
writer (.10 level). 

3. *T%rsonal adjustment, measured by the scales of CRs 
and Aba of the Adjuectlve Check List (.025 and .10 levels). 

4, Conpuence between invenjpried vocational Interests, 
measured by the Vocational Preference Inventory, and ex- 
pressed vocational choice (.16 level)... 

5. Congruence between inventoried vocational Interests and 
expressed educational choice (.10 level). 

6. Persistence in school, measuired by whether or not the 
subjects re-registered In school for the sejnester following the 
treatment semester (.05 level). 

The two groups did not differ on the following characteris- 
tics: (1) Vocational maturity, measured by the Vocational De- 
velopment Inventory and by two instruments developed by the 
writer, the Test of Vocational Understanding and the Vocational- 
Educational History Inventory; (2) Satisfaction of educational 
choice, measured by a scale developed by the writer^ the Edu- 
cational Satisfaction Index; (3) Certainty of educational choice, 
^measured by a scale developed by the writer, the Educational 
^ Certainty Index; (4) Satisfaction of vocational choice^ measured 
by a scale developed by the writer, the Vocational Satisfaction * 
Index; (5) Certainty of vocational choice, measured by a scale 
developed by the writer, the Vocational CerUinty Index; and 
(6) Academic achievement, measured by the grade-point aver- 
ages of the subjects for the semester of the treatment. 
• It was concluded that the treatment was effective in enhanc- 
ing the vocational development of the experlmenUI subjects in 
this study. Conclusions were made about the relative impor- 
tance of the various findings, and Implications for further study 
were- suggested. Order No. 73-13,555 195 pages. 



VOCATIONAL INDECISION IN MALE FHESHM^N AND 
SOPHOMOKE STUDENTS IN A LIBKIUL-ARTS COLLEGl-: 



Miriam JOHN. PIkD. 
N»*w York Univ<»rsity, 1972 



This study was earned out to loarn tnoro Aboui Mndectded 
students. Consideration was givt-n to the reasons forlcheir lack 
of dectbton, the pressures on suuh btudents to nuke rocattunal 
decisions, and the differences between various t>T)es of voca-^^- 
tlonally- undecided students. 

The study specifically dealt with 1) the problem df whether 
vocationally undecided students differed from decided ^tudeniib 
with respect to various characteristics, and 2). a cornpartson 
between a group with many interests (multiple-focused) and 
those with few interests (unfocused), w*htch were identified 
among the undecided students. ' / 

Two major hypotheses were tei»ted. lIypothesi4>I proposed 
that freshman and sophomore students who were yocationally 
Undecided would reveal a theater breadth of voj:dttonal and 
telleuual interests, would mdtcate a i;reater' concern with 
social issues, would.be more open-minded apd would have a 
higher scholastic aptitude than their decide^counterparts. Hy- 
pothesis ifproposed that within the vocationally undecided stu- ^ 
dent group, the multiple-focused would differ sii^Uicantly from^ 
the unfocused subgroup, displayini; greater breadth of intellec-^ 
tual interests, more concern with social issues, greater opeji- 
mindedness and higher scholastic aptitude. ^ 

In order to test these hypotheses, measures of these various 
variables were administered to 506 college students, first, ^ 
tise i^tudents were divided into vocationally decided and unde- 
cided subgroups, at l)oth the freshman and sophomore levels. 
No si^iflcant differences were found between the ynciecided 
and decided students at either levt:L Thus, students who werp 
vocationally undecided were not distin^ishable from their de- 
cided counterparts on the measures used in t!)(s siudv. 

To test Hyjjothesi.s II, the undecided students wt^ro ;<!rtr>*r 
subdivided into r.iuUiple-focused and uniocusfd subgroups, 
based on whether their- vocat-.onal undecidedm-ss was due to 
ih*'* exi5t**nce ci nuiltipie :r.teresl;r.i; .lUerriativej* or to a JJil-jre- 
to discern any area which vas vocationally .iitractive. On 
basis of the answer to this simple question, two t>ubi;roup.s *vrf 
Identified which were strikinjrlv different. ri:t» freshman nml- 
tiple-(ocuffe3^nd»fc:ded i;roup pi*rforn:ed s;uTiifica;iilv higher 
than the unfocused undecided v:roup on three out r.( : )ur nvfu- 
sures, D.iferences Mween the nnilt:pV-foc*:.s**d and :ir.ior:ii;»*d 
subijroup uere found \n scholastic api.tude iP = 0,01). c^ r^oTn 
with social issues (P-0,05). and breadth ir.tellectuajr int*:r- 
est.*; (PsO.Ol). On the fourth measure, op«'n-!iand<-dn»:ss, tiif- 
forer.ces did not reach siimificance. For Ihe sophomore stu- 
dents, the multiple-focused ;;roup scored sijmificantly higher 
than the unfocused *::rOup only tor breadth.of intellectual inter- 
est (P -0.01). Tfuis, tlie uadecKiiKi j^rwun of siud^nts cnrta:r.s 
a subgroup who are engaged and con;peient along a variety of 
intellectual dimensions, 

Thesf lindmgs v.erc discussed :n ;> tation to receai l'.t» ra- 
ture, and the iniphcatiop** for ih«"'»r!OS oi vociiional dnvelop- 
ment, counseling and jr.ridance. a:id : i ihei- ••uucation A» r.^ 
explored, Quesiions for additional r-v arcli vtre also » n*:- 
nitrated. On!-: T'l.^lT?, !;>Of>'fS. 



This study was an analysis of women's roles, especially ^ 
as these roles pertain to career development. The sample was 
comprised uf twepty-'one wonfen who were members of a grad- 
uate workshop, ^livompn in ine Modern World,** offered as a 
credit course at a mid -western university lin Au^str 1U72. 
These women were studied in deplh by means of comparisons ' 
of data from various m^estionnaires distributed during the work* 
shop and from analysis of taped ciassroor|i discussions v^lth 
relevant theoretical' and empirical research reported in Ihe 
literatu re. / j 

The invesTIga((ion utilized all Ihe qualitative and quantita- ; 
tive data avail^le to derive a theoreticaj model for analyzing 
women's rolls' configurations. This modejl was then outlined and 
illustrated^y using characteristic examples from the data. In 
the process of making comparisons of itie similarities and dU« 
ference^ among the respondents' data, three distinct, but inter* 
relatijtg, categories emerged. These consist of the personal*.' 
interpersonal, and cultural (P.LC.) aspects or forces which ^ 
opiate for individual women as they e?|perience different roles 
:^d different stages of life. The investigator hypothesized. thit 
distinction could be made between a balanced, or integrated, 
role configuration of F.I.C. characteristics and one that was ia 
flux. (/ 

When all the comparisonsjiad beenjmade, it appeared that 
the women in. the workshop might form subsets or clusters 
based on. the configuration of their personal, interpersonal, 
and cultural characteristics. ^ ! 

The investigator then proceeded to show how various clus- - 
ters of women might respond to an injervention such as this 
workshop as a function of their P.I.C^ characteristics. The 
literature on self -concept and Identity formation helped in 
making deductions about the evolution of the P.I.C. charac- 
teristics of these women. | 

The conceptual framework of the research included the pro- 
cess of viewing women's roles and career development as func- 
tions of time, both in terms of Ufe-cjycle, i.e., particular stages 
of life, and role-cycle, the phases o^ a role in which one par- 
ticipates. Ord^r No. 74-3689. 244 pages* 
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